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THEN SAID JESUS to the crowds 

and to His disciples, 

“The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat; 
so practice and observe whatever they tell you, 
but not what they do; 


~— 


for they preach, but do not practice. 

They bind heavy burdens, hard to bear, and 
lay them on men’s shoulders; 

but they themselves will not move them | 
with their finger . . . 

They love being called rabbi by men. 

But you are not to be called rabbi, 

for you have one Teacher and you are all brethren. | 
And call no man your father on earth, 

for you have one Father who is in heaven. 
Neither be called masters, 

For you have one Master, the Christ. 

He who is greatest among you 

shall be your servant; 

whoever exalts himself shall be humbled, and 
whoever humbles himself shall be exalted.” 
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the Glory of God 


By JOHN R. W. STOTT 


= PERSON who reads the Gospel knows that 
Jesus Christ was extremely critical of the scribes 
and Pharisees. They did not practice what they 
preached. They had no sympathy for the man in 
the street. Above all, they were hypocrites, seeking 
to appear before men to be more pious and moral 
than they really were. The twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew’s Gospel is devoted to a devastating expo- 
sure of their sin. 

Now the root of all hypocrisy is pride. It is a 
desire to be in favor with men, to be well thought of. 
It is an ambition to acquire a reputation, and to be 
somebody in the world. So the Pharisees did their 
deeds in order to be seen by men (v. 5). Their 
pride affected the clothes they wore, especially their 
broad phylacteries and long tassels, and the seats 
they occupied, places of honor in the synagogue and 
the best seats at feasts (v. 6). 

Their pride was also seen in the behavior which 
they expected from others, namely, salutations in 
the market places and the titles which they were 
given (vv. 7-10). 

It is these salutations which we shall particularly 
consider. 

“Rabbi,” “Father” and “Master” were the names 
in which they delighted. “But you” (and these 
words are emphatic in the sentence of verse 8), says 
Jesus, “are neither to call any man, nor to be called 
yourselves; either teacher, or father, or master.” 

On the surface, this seems a very insignificant 
matter. It almost appears to be a fuss about words. 
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After all, we may say, what’s in a name? These are 
only courtesy titles. —But the keen mind of Jesus 
penetrated beneath the surface, into the heart of the 
matter, and saw that behind these titles there lurked 
an evil, namely, pride. The seriousness of these titles 
then emerges. 

For members. of Christ’s Church to be called 
“Teacher,” “Father” or “Master” is an offense both 
to God and to man. It is an offense against God be- 
cause it is derogatory to the glory of the Trinity. It 
is also an offense against man because it is a denial 
of the brotherhood of Christ’s followers. For men to 
set themselves up in the Church as teachers, fathers 
and masters is to usurp divine honors and to trample 
on human rights. For one thing, God is God. It is 
He who is both our Teacher and our Father and our 
Master. For another thing, said Jesus, you are all 
brethren, and there is no hierarchy and no caste in 
the Church. 

I am not concerned, in this article, to grapple 
with the majestic and mysterious doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, but I am concerned about one prac- 
tical application of the doctrine. This is that we are 
to worship the Trinity, not just by singing, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” but in our behavior, particularly in 
the matter of ranks and degrees in the Church, in 
the ministry, and in Christian work generally. 

Clearly a child may call his parent “Father” in 
the home, an employee may call his employer “Sir” 
in business, and a pupil may call his instructor 
“Teacher” at school, but titles which are legitimate 
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in the home, the office and the school are inappro- 
priate in the Church. 


NO MAN FATHER 

“Call no man your father on earth, for you have 
one Father, who is in heaven” (v. 9). At first sight 
this command is perplexing because the title 
“Father” is used in Scripture. For example, Elisha 
called Elijah, and the king called Elisha “My 
Father” (II Kings 2:12 and 6:21). And Paul called 
Timothy, Titus and Onesimus “My son,” and in I 
Corinthians 4:15 Paul writes, “Though you have 
countless guides in Christ, you do not have many 
fathers. For I became your father in Christ Jesus 
through the gospel.” 

Was Paul deliberately breaking the command of 
Jesus? Or, since Matthew’s Gospel was probably 
written later, was Paul ignorant of this word of 
Jesus? There is no need to assume either of these 
alternatives. Paul’s use of the idea of fatherhood is 
different from that envisaged by Jesus. When Paul 
called people “Son,” he did so because he had be- 
gotten them. He had led Timothy, Onesimus and 
probably Titus to Christ. It was he who had first 
preached the gospel in Corinth and laid the founda- 
tion of the Church there. They owed their conver- 
sion to him. He had brought them into the world, 
as it were. He was responsible for their new birth, 
and understandably felt toward them a father’s love. 

Then what did Jesus Christ mean in forbidding 
the title “Father”? The context suggests that He 
was referring to the authority exercised by a father 
in the home. The father is head of the house. He 
provides for the family. They depend on him for 
their livelihood. Now in God’s family, the Church, 


(universal or local), no man occupies this position. 
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No man depends on another man for his spiritual 
life. It is never right to demand from somebody, 
or adopt toward somebody, spiritually, the depend- 
ent attitude of a child to his father. 

God is our Father, on whom we depend for all 
things. Indeed, we express our dependence on Him 
whenever we say the Lord’s Prayer, not only for our 
daily bread, but also for forgiveness of sins and for 
deliverance from the evil one. Let us, therefore, be 
careful to call no man “Father.” It is hard to recon- 
cile one’s self to the title “Pope” which comes from 
the late Greek word “Pappas,” a child’s word like 
our “Papa”; or to “Padre,” which is derived from 
“Patren,” the accusative of the Latin word for 
father, or to the title “Father” which is current in 
certain ecclesiastical circles. 

Whenever men in the church say “Abba, Father,” 
let it be clear that it is to God the Father that they 
refer. 


NO MAN MASTER 


“Neither be called masters, for you have one mas- 
ter, the Christ” (v. 10). 

The Greek word kathegetes is unique here in the 
New Testament. Originally it meant a guide, and so 
came to mean a teacher or professor. The word was 
used in military contexts for an officer. 

What did Christ mean? 

Surely He meant that if we are not any man’s 
spiritual children, dependent on him, neither are we 
any man’s spiritual slaves, obedient to him. In the 
Church no man has a right to demand another man’s 
unquestioning obedience. No man may domineer or 
lord it over his fellow man. No man is permitted 
to regard his Christian brother as an inferior crea- 
ture who is obliged to submit to him. A Christian 
who is “in holy orders,” as we sometimes say, is a 
minister, not a master; a servant, not a boss. 

Christ is our Lord. 

He is “the Christ” (v. 10), which means God’s 
anointed King. God has exalted Him above every 
name that is named, and God desires that every 
tongue should confess Him Lord. “To this end 
Christ both died and rose and revived, that he might 
be Lord” (Romans 14:9). 

Of course there is a place for discipline in the 
Christian Church, but the only ultimate authority in 
the Church is neither pope nor parliament; neither 
convocation nor council; neither bishop nor pres- 
byter, nor deacon; but Jesus Christ Himself. He is 
the Head of the Body, and any authority which His 
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officers possess is derived from Him. We have no 
Father but God, and we have no Lord but Jesus. 


NO MAN TEACHER 


“You are not to be called rabbi, for you have one 
teacher, and you are all brethren” (v. 8). 

There were many rabbis in Jewry and teachers in 
the Christian Church. See I Corinthians 12:28 and 
Ephesians 4:11. Not merely the title, but the 
function of teacher was honorable in the Christian 
Church. 

Then what did Jesus mean? Surely He meant that 
if Christians are not children of any spiritual father, 
on whom they are utterly dependent; and if Chris- 
tians are not slaves of any spiritual master, unques- 
tioningly obedient to him; then they are also not 
pupils of any spiritual teacher, whom they must 
blindly follow. 

Yet how often they appear to be blind followers. 

“I am a pupil of the Rev. Sinclair Selfcon,” says 
one. Or of another, “He is a follower of Dr. Theo- 
dore Goldmouth.” Now no man has a right to give 
another man authoritative instruction amounting to 
a revelation. No pope has ever been infallible. No 
church has ever been without error. No minister 
has ever been omniscient. No Christian should ever 
be so foolish as to look to a human being as his 
ultimate teacher, lest he say, “I belong to Paul,” 
“I to Apollos,” or “I to Cephas.” 

The Holy Spirit is our Teacher. 

He is the Spirit of Truth. He is the Spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation in our knowledge of God. It is 
He who spoke through the prophets, and who glori- 
fied Jesus Christ to the apostles. It is He who car- 
ried along holy men so that they spoke from God 


(II Peter 1:21). 


These truths, once revealed by Him, are now 
found in the Bible. So if the Holy Spirit is our 
Teacher, the Bible is His textbook. This surely is 
what St. John meant when he wrote that both “the 
anointing” and also “what you heard” are to abide 
in us (I John 2:26, 27, 24). We need both the 
Spirit and the Word. 


The task of the minister is to explain, apply and 
illustrate this Word. He is an interpreter of it, 
but not a setter-forth of new doctrine. Besides, he 
himself remains a disciple, learning from the same 
Spirit, and from the same Word which he expounds. 
He and his people are “brothers.” 

Therefore in the Church, the Christian fellowship, 
we recognize but one Father: God the Father; and 
one Master: God the Son; and one Teacher: God 
the Holy Spirit. Our Father is God, our Master is 
Christ, and our Teacher is the Holy Spirit. 

Let no man usurp these prerogatives of the Holy 
Trinity! Let no man infringe the brotherhood of 
the Holy Church! 

The ‘task of the minister is to attach people to 
God and not to himself, and his joy is to make him- 
self dispensable so that the Trinity becomes indis- 
pensable. He is a steward, issuing food to the family, 
but not the Father who supplies it. He is a minister, 
serving his people, but not a master, lording it over 
them. He is an interpreter, not a teacher, explaining 
but not originating doctrines. 

Let us then pray for humble ministers of God’s 
Word, who will usurp neither God’s glory nor man’s 
rights, but who will remember (vv. 11, 12) that the 
“greatest among you shall be your servant” and 
“whoever humbles himself shall be exalted.” END 


IT Is QUITE PLAIN from the Acts that the apostles were not satisfied when 
someone repented and believed in Christ. He might indeed have received the 
Word, believed in the Person, accepted the gift, and made the response. But 
there was more, much more to follow. The disciples and. the churches needed 
to be “strengthened” (Acts 14:22 et al.) ... 


Biblical 
Evangelism 


added Now God’s purpose, as revealed in the Acts, was that these young converts 


should be strengthened and sanctified within the fellowship of His Church. 
As James stated at the Jerusalem conference, God’s plan was to “take out... 
a people for His name” (Acts 15:14) who would include Gentiles as well as 
Jews . . . So converts were not just “added to the Lord” (Acts 11:24), but 
“added to the church” (Acts 2:44, 47).—John Stott in “The Meaning of 
Evangelism,” THe Curistian GrapuaTe (London). 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


THE DAILY five o’clock address by John Stott was 
the predominant characteristic of the Mission at 
U. of Toronto. Toward it tended all the subsidiary 
meetings and from it arose much thoughtful, though 
in some cases sceptical, discussion. 

A most significant feature of the Mission was the 
“bull sessions” in fraternities and residences. There 
was an amazing liberty and frankness of inquiry 
about the “mysteries” of God and a personal rela- 
tionship to Him. Some typical questions raised in 
a men’s residence were: What is distinctive about 
Christianity? Why does Christianity have an abso- 
lute position? How can Christianity claim to answer 
all problems by one Person, Jesus Christ? Isn’t 
Christianity just auto-suggestion ? 

The Mission was campus wide. In every section 
of the campus students could be overheard comment- 
ing, debating or just chatting about the Mission. 
The student newspaper, in addition to giving a 
comprehensive coverage of the main mission ad- 
dresses and presenting two controversial editorials, 
was flooded with letters which literally jammed the 
“Readers Write” columns for two weeks. Never be- 
fore has there been such an openness on the part of 
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those seeking to ask about spiritual things. 

A certain student had been convicted of her need 
of Christ during the Billy Graham Crusade in 
Toronto a year before the Mission. Although she 
was very active in the vcF chapter she remained 
troubled and perplexed. In the opening days of the 
Mission she was conscientious in encouraging her 
fellow students to attend the main addresses. On the 
second day she decided to go with some of them. 
Immediately she became aware not only of her need 
but also of her answer. During the continuation 
meeting she accepted Christ. 

Another student had been disturbed similarly over 
his need of a Savior. He had been putting it off for 
two years, until on the Thursday of the Mission he 
wandered into the meeting at five o’clock. The sub- 
ject was “The Necessity of Decision.” There and 
then he found it personally necessary to decide for 
Jesus Christ and accept Him as Lord. 

During the week following the Mission another 
recent convert attended one of the faculty Bible 
studies. At the beginning of the meeting he intro- 
duced himself not only by name but also by family 
—‘the family of Christ—I was converted at the 
Mission last week.” He went on to say that he felt 
that he could now contribute to the discussion be- 
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cause Christ was such a living experience to him. 

In addition to those who were converted there 
were scores of students on the very brink of decision. 
A Christian professor later commented: “The Mis- 
sion leaves the vcF chapter with an even greater 
challenge than it presented at its outset.” 

But, to speak very frankly, there is another aspect 
of this Mission. It was a revealer—a revealer of 
ourselves as we really are: uniform but not unified; 
pleasantly satisfied with our own fellowship clique, 
which in actual fact is a clique devoid of fellowship; 
and apathetic about our “vital” Christian witness. 
The only explanation for the blessing which was so 
evident is that God in His love and mercy has 
honored the faithful presentation of the gospel as 
He has promised He will always do. 

Can we, in this spiritual condition, take up the 
challenge before us? Must not the Spirit of God 
first break every fetter of sin and self in us and 
then fill us with His fulness? When we have come 
to the place where we have learned to love obedi- 
ence, unconditional obedience to our Master, then 
we will see this challenge as the beginning of our 
mission on campus—the outflow of His love into the 
lives of others. 

—ARTHUR VAN SETERS 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


REVEREND JOHN Stott concluded his sixth and last 
lecture in a series, “What Think Ye of Christ?” at 
the University of Michigan on Sunday, December 
16. (Titles of lectures in the series: Who Was Jesus 
of Nazareth? What is Sin? Why Did Christ Die? 
What Must I Do? Where Will it End?) 

In his usual manner he closed by inviting anyone 
interested in knowing how to become a Christian to 
remain behind for a brief after-meeting. Here and 
there some students rose to leave. But most in the 
audience of about 400 remained in their seats, as 
had happened at preceding lectures. Perhaps some 
were only curious, but for the larger part genuine 
interest seemed to keep them in their seats. During 
the course of the week a total of 45 people went 
forward to meet Mr. Stott at the conclusion of his 
lecture, indicating their personal decision to invite 
Christ into their lives. 

This lecture series had a much broader impact 
than the evening lectures alone. Twenty-four as- 
sistant lecturers spoke at over 70 additional meet- 
ings held in fraternities, sororities, dormitories and 
classrooms. “This is the first time I have ever heard 
this’—such was the response to the Christian gos- 
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pel’s presentation repeatedly heard from open and 
interested students. 

Michigan Christian Fellowship, the U. of Michi- 
gan IVCF chapter, not only did an unusually fine job 
of planning the entire lecture series (according to 
Mr. Stott, as thorough preparation as is made for 
the historic Cambridge and Oxford missions), but 
followed through to pray and invite their friends 
to the meetings, and to uncover extra opportunities 
for using the lecturers. Clearly this was a student- 
directed effort. 

When the lecture series drew to a close, it was not 
the end of the impact on campus; for Michigan 
Christian Fellowship members it was only the end 
of the beginning. They have since been busy with 
a house party for new Christians, a between-semes- 
ters winter retreat, new Bible studies held in strate- 
gic locations and general strengthening of friend- 
ships. Soon after the series ended two students 
committed themselves to Christ, and McFers are 
following up on contacts of those who expressed 
definite interest. About half the new Christians are 
already actively participating in MCF affairs. 

—KeitH Hunt 


U. OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


“THE OUTSTANDING WEEK in our university lives” 
was the general response of Western Christian Fel- 
lowship (at U. of Western Ontario) to the John 
Stott mission. 

As we planned and worked we became more and 
more conscious of our own inadequacies, and thus 
as we relied on God to work specifically, we were 
greatly encouraged to see specific needs met. All of 
us came to realize that the outcome of this endeavor 
depended not so much on our efforts as on the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The first attempts to find associate missioners 
were disappointing; however we could not have 
hoped to find a better team than we did. The high 
standard of presentation, the general co-operation 
and the oneness of purpose were very satisfying. No 
student could honestly ignore or fail to understand 
their message. 





Co-operation on the part of the administration 
concerned, a number of the faculty, and several of 
the other religious clubs was good; but by and large 
the attitude of the university population was one of 
indifference. There was no active opposition, just 
apathy, as reflected in an editorial appearing in the 
school paper. 

The smaller, informal dinner meetings at the 
various sororities, fraternities and residences proved 
to be more effective than some of the public ones. 
Attendance at the main addresses was not over- 
whelming but proportionately similar to the previous 
mission at the University of Toronto. By retaining 
an air of quiet dignity in our publicity we may have 
failed to catch the attention of some; the failure of 
“members” to bring “friends” was a contributing 
factor, but it was also evident that the gospel of 
Christ is still unpopular with the majority of men. 

Had there been no conversions at all, we would 
still have felt that the mission was not in vain. But 
we are thankful that there were those who fixed their 
gaze and hopes on Jesus, the Christ. Our efforts to 
help these people have not yet been too rewarding 
and we are keenly aware of the need to concentrate 
our energies and resources to this end the rest of 
this year. 

Evaluation of the mission, at this point, seems 
futile and to some extent impossible, for we can 
never know what may turn up. For example, one of 
the associate missioners has recently written of news 
from a medical student who came to a decision after 
the mission was over. We expect that there will be 
others and yet we may never realize the full impact 
of that week on the lives of our fellow students. 
—Maybe it is none of our business! 


—Dan De Siva 


U. OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HUDDLED TOGETHER on the tarmac that cold gray 
Saturday before the University of British Columbia 
Mission was to begin, our motley welcoming crowd 
was not quite sure how Rev. John Stott, undoubtedly 
a sedate clergyman, would take to the “Western” 
welcome we intended to give him. 
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When we saw him laugh good-naturedly atop the 
shoulders of several sturdy Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship members, his new blue-and-gold U.B.C. scarf 
around his neck, we knew he would become our very 
dear friend. All of us looked forward now to the 
materialization of long-laid, difficult plans. 


Much earnest prayer had been offered by mem- 
bers of the group for guidance in personal witness 
and a vital impact in the public meetings. Contacts 
with administration heads and faculty members had 
been beneficently provided by our Lord. Arrange- 
ments for the program were virtually complete and 
publicity around the campus had been bold and 


extensive. 


Monday noon, then, we were thrilled to see our 
classmates crowd in and fill the largest auditorium 
on campus. It was probably then that we suddenly 
realized we had underestimated the possible results 
of our prayers and plans. Mr. Stott presented the 
gospel in a form that probably most of the students 
listening to him had never heard before. Here were 
the legitimate claims of Christ facing the thinking 
person and demanding a reaction. People were 
strangely attentive, almost reverent.. On their way 
out to classes many could be heard in serious dis- 
cussion. 


As reports of real interest and of decisions began 
to come into the mission office a deep thankfulness 
and a certain awe spread through the group. We 
had really expected so much less. 

Discussion groups gained momentum as the week 
wore on. Assistant missioners were finding real 
response in fraternities and sororities (a field we had 
been hesitant to enter), in student residences and 
small groups here and there. Personal interviews 
were frequent and serious. 

In the press and elsewhere there was a strange 
lack of antagonism. Clearly the campus was well 
aware of what was going on, but it seemed no one 
felt inclined to quarrel with such a comprehensive 
and forceful presentation. 

Gathering on the Monday following the week of 
addresses to welcome our new brothers and sisters 
into fellowship, all of us were sure our efforts had 
been infinitely worthwhile. The “power of God unto 
salvation” had been demonstrated right here, on 
our campus. We resolved, by His grace, to fulfil 
the duties of follow-up that were ours now and to 
witness further to the glory of our Lord. 


—ALFRED SIEMENS 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


AT U. oF ILuiNnots John Stott spoke clearly and con- 
vincingly to thoughtful audiences. He made the con- 
ditions for committing one’s life to Christ total, ab- 
solute and unconditional. Many men and women 
were clearly under conviction of sin and were con- 
vinced that Jesus Christ could remove their sin, yet 
were unable — at that time —to take the step of 
“opening the door of their personality” to Jesus 


Christ. 

Approximately 27 did open the doors of their 
heart to Christ. Among these were four men from 
Phi Gamma Delta fraternity (three others from this 
same house are on the verge of accepting Christ), 
and three girls from Chi Omega. 

The first night of the missions 25 students came 
forward to express their desire honestly to inquire 
into the Christian faith, and particularly to investi- 
gate the claims of Jesus Christ as recorded in St. 
John’s Gospel. However only two of this group came 
forward later in the week publicly to receive Christ. 

From 400 to 600 attended each night (Sunday to 
Thursday, February 24-28). Main meetings were 
held in the University Auditorium, across the quad- 
rangle from the Illini Union building. 

In addition to John Stott’s main meetings, asso- 
ciate missioners (including Christian faculty mem- 
bers, 1vcF staff members, plus a Christian student) 
held more than 40 meetings in organized houses on 
campus—mostly fraternities and sororities. In Kap- 
pa Sigma one student asked this opening question 
in a discussion: “How can I draw closer to Jesus 
Christ?” Ten Phi Delta Theta members expressed 
their desire to study the claims of Jesus Christ to- 
gether. 

Interest throughout the university was high, but 
more important was the deeper work of the Holy 
Spirit in individuals, already completed. 

Quite a number of the new Christians are active 
in campus life and can be expected to have a pro- 
found influence on the general student leadership. 

The Christians in Illini Christian Fellowship feel 
that they — who planned and carried out the Mis- 
sion—have profited most of all. Their previous lack 
of an active and positive witness became painfully 
apparent to some. Others saw for the first time 
the need Yo urge students to take the leap of faith 


(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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ie MUST BE about a hundred years since a man 
stood on a summer’s evening on Dover Beach. That 
corner of England is one of the best known scenes 
in the world, and it is easy to stand in imagination 
with Matthew Arnold and watch the tide go out. 


The beacons were flashing from the French coast, 
the moon was full on the strait, and the white chalk 
cliffs of England stood glimmering and vast. And 
along the moon-washed beach the night was full 
of the grating roar of the pebbles, flung and turned 
in the receding surf. 


To Matthew Arnold it all seemed infinitely sad, 
for his imagination saw a picture in the scene. The 
ebbing tide was like the faith which had slipped 
from him, as it was slipping from his generation, 
and nothing could stay the ebbing of the tide. And 
Arnold wrote that night: 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and toward earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing tear, 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 


Dover Beach was the only supremely great poem 
which Matthew Arnold wrote, and its power was 


Armstrong Roberts. 
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born of that night’s vision. The spirit of prophecy 
1 was on him, and he saw the future, a hopeless world 


; whence faith had fled, no certitude, no joy, no help 
1 for pain, only in fact, what much of the century 


between him and us has been, 


a “a darkling plain 
k Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
d Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


Men face the loss of their faith in God in varied 
mood. For some it is a fear removed. A passionate 
poem has come down to us from the Roman world 


d, from the pen of a man named Lucretius. Obsessed 
1e by melancholic fears, Lucretius thought of God as a 
-d grim harsh judge, and when he found a philosophy 
n, of atheism which swept out of his mind all belief 
id in God and terror of judgment to come, the tor- 


mented man burst into poetry and jubilation. The 
death of faith was a fear banished. 
Some are conscious of a responsibility lightened. 
If we may quote yet another poet, there is a letter 
of Rupert Brooke, written when the First World 
War fell on England and filled the young men of a 
doomed generation with a strange exaltation. Life 
seemed somehow simplified, and a multitude of 
duties swept aside. Such a mood is false and brief, 
om but so Brooke felt and likened his state to that which 
follows the loss of a religious faith. 





To Matthew Arnold, standing with heavy heart 
on Dover beach, the loss of his faith was pure trag- 
edy. His father was Arnold of Rugby, that domi- 
nant personality who changed the face of England’s 
public schools. Thomas Arnold died suddenly in 
1840 and fifteen years later his son could stand in 
the dim light of Rugby Chapel and remember with 
bitter pain the strong man whose death had left him 

Bare, unshaded, alone 
Lacking the shelter of Thee. 

Perhaps the father had meant too much to the 
son. At any rate the revered memory of the great 
headmaster made his son’s loss of Christian faith 
a sad and melancholy fate. 

But it was a fate shared by many in that genera- 
tion and the next. The great age of scientific dis- 
covery was beginning, and that lamentable and 
mistaken quarrel between religion and science was 
underway. It is idle now to assess the blame. There 
were faults on both sides, and the skirmishing has 
not yet died away. In the meantime souls were 
slain. 

For multitudes of Arnold’s generation God ceased 
to be the final and inevitable explanation of things. 
A fault of the scientist has often been a refusal 
to recognize the limitations of his craft. Most people 
have heard or read Hoyle’s remarkable B.B.C. lec- 
tures on the nature of the universe, and even Hoyle’s 
well-wishers must have marked how the astronomer 
shrinks in stature when he tries to mount a pulpit 
at the end and give an atheistic twist to his theme. 
A Christian might as easily and as legitimately find, 
like the Psalmist, the spectacle of the heavens lead- 
ing him to God. 

There is a chapter in a book by the Christian 
French scientist Lecomte de Nouy of which much 
of the mathematics eludes me. If I read de Nouy 
aright, it appears that the chances against the acci- 
dental formation of one protein molecule are 
2.02 X 1/10**?, a figure so vast that the imagina- 
tion cannot conceive it. And protein enters only 
into one set of innumerable conditions necessary 
for life. Yet there has been a most determined con- 
spiracy to reject the Christian explanation of such 
facts. 

For example over 40 years ago a man named 
Henderson reviewed a cavalcade of such phenomena 
of those arrangements in inorganic nature vital to 
life. He came to two conclusions: first, that the 
facts of his review could not be chance; and sec- 
ondly, that there is no available explanation. The 











Christian holds a valid and an obvious explanation. 
There has been a fierce assault on the belief that 
there is a purpose in the universe. Purpose runs 
through the whole tissue of life around us, but a 
curious delusion has enabled determined atheists to 
shut their eyes to the fact. We are not, they say, 
the viewers of a picture, we are part of it; not 
people, as it were, but paint. In other words, had 
this texture of apparent purposeful arrangement 
not been precisely so, there would have been no one 
to speculate about it. In still other words, we are 
here because we are here. Such argument was re- 
duced rudely to the terms of common life in the 
comic columns of the newspaper recently. The ser- 
geant was asking his squad why walnut was used 
for the rifle stock. “Because of its toughness,” vol- 
unteered one lad. “Wrong.” “Because of its elas- 
ticity,” said another. “Wrong.” “Perhaps because 
it takes a nicer polish than other woods,” suggested 
another. “No,” snapped the sergeant, “it is simply 
because walnut is laid down in the regulations.” 
Science has vast triumphs to its credit in the 
field of how. It cannot answer why, and this is 
the field of religion and of faith. They are sad 
folk who are abashed by the amazing increase of 
knowledge about the structure of nature, and are 
too discouraged by such facts to ask why such 
things should be at all. To follow how may lead to 
arrogance. To ask why is to tread the path to God. 
Why, of course, is the dominant preoccupation 
of the Bible. It was too often improper under- 
standing of the fact which led Matthew Arnold’s 
generation to reject the authority of the Bible. What 
does that amazing collection of documents teach? 
It teaches that God began the pageant of life, and 
gave man supremely that which makes him man— 
free will; that man used his privilege ill and be- 
trayed his trust. And is not the whole world and 
all history a grim illustration of the truth of that 
contention? Is it not true that the only creature 
unable to live within the framework of his environ- 
ment, who spoils, exploits and wastes, is man? Is it 
not true that those figures of history who have 
challenged human evil by their good have been 
beaten down by their base contemporaries? Soc- 
rates drinking poison by the state’s decree; Sava- 
narola destroyed in Florence; and supremely, Christ 
nailed to the Roman cross, are symbols of man’s 
revolt against the good. 
The Bible teaches that there is a solution for the 
human problem. Rebels can be crushed without 
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mercy; they can be disregarded; they can be won 
to surrender. If God is love, He cannot obliterate 
this rebel globe; if He cares for ultimate justice, 
He cannnot overlook it. If He is to leave man, as He 
created him, free to choose, able to obey or not to 
obey, He must win him to surrender. 

Hence the Old Testament with its story of a race, 
and the molding of the mind in such fashion that, 
in time’s fulness, enough should see the true sig- 
nificance of divine events to transmit it to the 
world. Christ came and died and rose from the 
dead, and for all the slow apprehension of those 
who watched events, enough were enraptured and 
enlightened to form His Church, and to proclaim 
that in Christ Crucified is man’s salvation. In 
simple truth each man may say, “He died for me,” 
and in the acknowledgment find the way to forgive- 
ness and to God. 

On Dover Beach that night Matthew Arnold felt 
he had lost this vision, and wondered with chilled 
heart how man might live without it. Hence the 
stormy prophecy of a world in turmoil, which closed 
the poem of that night. There has never been such 
bloodshed, such inhumanity of man to man, such 
vast intolerance, such foul crop of vicious personali- 
ties in places of power, such slavery and toll of 
human misery since “that talisman the Cross,” of 
which Heine wrote in 1840, broke, and “the old 
stone gods arose from long-forgotten ruin and 
rubbed the sleep of a thousand years from out their 


eyes...” 
* * * 


But the tide on Dover Beach was a more accurate 
picture of history than Arnold realized that night. 
In twelve short hours the tide was flowing to its 
fullness. And so it happens in the affairs of men. 
There is little doubt that the world is on the way 
to religious revival. The indications the world over 
are unmistakable. Absurdity and extravagance may 
sometimes mar the story, but there is also reality 
and a tremendous hope in the historical movement 
we are witnessing. : 

How has it come about? First, I think the world 
has realized the moral bankruptcy of irreligion. A 
stable moral code, a way of life, must be backed by 
religion or decay. The world at last is realizing 
that religion cannot be banished without the loom- 
ing great perils, the return of barbarism, the break- 
down of law between men and nations, delinquency, 
crime and vast unhappiness. 

In terror, disgust and hunger of soul, multitudes 
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are turning back to faith in Christ. Oddly enough 
there are leaders of the church who shake their 
heads at the pathetic procession. “The motive,” 
they sigh, “is wrong. Men should be won to faith 
by the vision of the love of God.” Christ Himself 
answered such arguments in the most famous of all 
His parables. The Prodigal came back because he 
was sick of the husks and the swine. His speech of 
penitence did not even tell the whole unvarnished 
truth; but the Father received him. We cannot ex- 
pect too much of a spiritually beaten generation. 


Second, to use a phrase of Canon Green, the 
world is beginning to “doubt its doubts.” Discovery 
has gone on from height to height. Daily man’s 
amazing knowledge of how the world works in- 
creases. And day by day all his discovery brings 
him no nearer the answer to the other questions 
which religion long ago met. The vision of law and 
order grows more complex and compelling, and 
there is even the emergence of such hard facts as 
the need for a beginning. The old cock-sureness is 
shaken to its foundations, and the faith (and valiant 
faith it is) that Chance accounts for all the universe, 
is daily becoming more uncomfortable to hold. 


Then there is the vitality of the Bible. Its diag- 
nosis of man proves so bitterly true, its analysis 
and forecast of the human situation so uncannily 
correct, its amazing Christ more and more beyond 
the explanation of mere history. 

It is surely an astonishing fact that the message 
of the gospel finds new and equally potent expres- 
sion in the language and thought forms of each 
succeeding generation. Each new apprehension of 
truth finds, too, that it has been strangely antici- 
pated. Consider for example the daunting discovery 
this generation has made about the size of the uni- 
verse, that the stars outnumber the very sands of 
the seas. I say “daunting,” because there are those 
whose faith flays at the thought of a Creator for 
creation so vast. Size, of course, matters not at all. 
A rose is as wondrous a created thing as a galaxy. 
But so the illogical mind of man has worked, and 
God has seemed impossible because facts demand 
that God must be so great. 

The Bible, all along, and in its most ancient pages, 
pictured a God of surpassing majesty, a God who 
“inhabits eternity,” “a Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father ...” Incidentally a word from Genesis, writ- 
ten when the Babylonian astronomers could count 
three thousand stars, linked “the sands of the sea” 


(Continued on page 25, column 2) 











Was Socrates was fighting for his life at his 
trial in 399 B.c., he said to his accusers: “If I say 
... that daily to discourse about virtue, and of those 
things about which you hear me examining myself 
and others, is the greatest good of man, and that the 
unexamined life is not worth living, you are still 
less likely to believe me. Yet I say what is true, 
although a thing of which it is hard for me to con- 
vince you.” 

Almost two thousand years after Socrates made 
this statement, we still seem to be unconvinced about 
the validity of the examined life. We are familiar 
with testing procedures in many areas. Our re- 
searchers penetrate deeply into the mysteries of the 
construction of missile and satellite, over ways and 
means to reduce jet noise or produce a vaccine. Yet 
bathed as we are in this climate of analysis, we fail 
to probe the complexities of our own personalities. 

The spiritual aridity of our age would seem to 
demand such self-examination. T. S. Eliot under- 
lines this sterility when he describes Londoners in 


The Waste Land: 


A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 
Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled, 
And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. 


One man in this society—Prufrock—stresses the 
superficiality of such a life that lacks spiritual mean- 
ing: 

For I have known them all already, known them all:— 


Have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons, 
I have measured out my life with coffee spoons. 


But Prufrock has a yearning to examine his empty 
life and the empty life around him—‘“to squeeze the 
universe into a ball” and roll it “toward some over- 
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whelming question”—although he finds that he has 
become too enervated “by tea and cakes and ices” 
and therefore lacks “the strength to force the mo- 
ment to its crisis.” 

Recently Elsa Maxwell made a penetrating com- 
ment about the Duchess of Windsor. The Duchess, 
Miss Maxwell believes, could have become by now 
one of the most important women of this age, but 
“she is not up to it.” Lily Bart, the dazzling social- 
ite in Edith Wharton’s novel, The House of Mirth, 
experiences a reluctance toward self-analysis. Look- 
ing at her frivolous companions who had vaguely 
troubled her a short while before, she thought “she 
liked their elegance, their lack of emphasis: even 
the self-assurance which at times was so like obtuse- 
ness now seemed the natural sign of social ascend- 
ancy.” 

Shakespeare, however, had no qualms about 
prodding his audiences into self-examination. In 
Antony and Cleopatra he warns his age about the 
perils of indifference to self-knowledge. Antony, a 
military leader of generosity, loyalty and great per- 
sonal warmth, has some flagrant flaws: impetuosity, 
love of pleasure and women. If Antony suppresses 
these characteristic impulses he will emerge one of 
the dominant figures of the world. But Antony re- 
fuses to make the necessary effort of will, and catas- 
trophe results. In Othello it is the double-headed 
monster of obtuseness and jealousy unexamined and 
unrealized that bears down upon the Moor, result- 
ing in Desdemona’s strangling and his own suicide. 
In all the tragedies of Shakespeare there is a close 
tie between what a man is and what happens to 
him. If he fails to examine himself, tragedy results. 

Even the hard-headed deist, Benjamin Franklin, 
knew the merit of self-examination. In one of his 

























































Dialogues, in reply to a question concerning right 
conduct, he says, “Horatio . . . read your own na- 
ture; and view the relation which others stand in 
to you, and you to them.. .” 

Since examples of non-Christian devotees of self- 
examination can be multiplied, it seems only reason- 
able to expect the Christian to be a more conscien- 
tious practicer of this art. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. The Christian of today, rather than being 
given to self-reflection, is strangely susceptible to 
contemporary extroversion. In at least four areas 
spiritual atrophy is evident. 

First, there is lack of real conversation that 
springs from thought. Christian students occasion- 
ally complain that dinner conversation content in 
college dining halls consists of nothing more ele- 
vating than clothes, roommates and dates. Nikolai 
Gogol, the “father of Russian realism,” recorded a 
“conversation” between two women in his novel, 
Dead Souls, which can be duplicated today, in 
America, with merely a shift of materials and styles. 

“What a sweet little print!” exclaimed the lady. 


“Yes, it is very sweet, but Praskovya Fyodorovna 
thinks that it would have been nicer if the checks 
had been smaller, and if the spots had been pale 
blue instead of brown. I sent my sister a piece of 
the material; it was so absolutely fascinating, it’s 
simply beyond words. Just fancy, narrow, narrow 
little stripes . . . and a pale blue ground, and all 
over the stripes, spots and sprigs, spots and sprigs, 
spots and sprigs .. . in fact quite unique! One may 
really say that there has never been anything like 
it in the world.” 

“My dear, that’s too gaudy.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not gaudy . . . Flounces are not to 
be worn.” 

“Not worn?” 

“Little festoons are coming instead.” 

“Oh, that’s not nice—little festoons!”’ 

But Lincoln Steffens points up real conversation 
in his Autobiography when he describes his first 
contact with it as a boy. It was carried on by men 
“interested in any and all subjects . . . but with no 
common opinions on anything apparently . . . free, 
passionate, witty exchanges of studied minds.” The 
men talked to the point, no two ever spoke together, 
there were no asides. Commented Steffens, “It was 
conversation. I had never heard conversation be- 
fore.” Deciding to go to college “to find out more,” 
the youthful Steffens describes the searching after- 
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math of the conversation: “My head, busy with 
questions as before, was filled with holes that were 
aching voids, as hungry, as painful as an empty 
stomach.” 

Instead of being an exchange of ideas, conversa- 
tion has dwindled to an exchange of remarks about 
things and persons. The most important and re- 
warding topics of conversation for the Christian, the 
Lord Jesus Christ and His interests, apparently seem 
to be taboo subjects. By contrast, the Prophet 
Malachi recorded this about the discourse of those 
who reverenced the Lord: “They that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another: and the Lord 
hearkened and heard it, and a book of remembrance 
was written before Him for them that feared the 
Lord, and that thought upon His name” (Malachi 
3:16). 

Second, there is lack of interest in the reading 
of good books. Randall Jarrell says that boys of 
the younger generation who read only a few books 
but a great many comic books tell him, “I don’t 
like books because they don’t show you things: 
they’re too slow; you have to do all the work your- 
self.” But he worries about what they will say when 
they have read only a few comic books but viewed a 
great many television shows. Gogol describes the 
reading habits of middle class Russians in this way: 
“[{They] were all more or less cultured people, one 
read Karamzin, another read the Moscow News, 
while there were others who actually read nothing 
at all.” 

Christians surround themselves with photo and 
digest magazines, and radio and television programs 
that do not stimulate thought. A steady diet of Look, 
Holiday, The Saturday Evening Post, Life and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal will never feed the intellectual 
life of the Christian. A good book demands thought 
and Christians are not too much given to thought. 
Emerson warned Harvard students, “We all know 
that the human body can be nourished on any food, 
though it were boiled grass and the broth of shoes, 
and the human soul can be fed by any knowledge 
...I only would say that it needs a strong head to 
bear that diet.” 

A Christian student recently looked up his pro- 
fessor and told him with awe in his voice and as- 
tonishment on his face that the reading of Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street had opened up to him his hither- 
to unsuspected provinciality and revolutionized his 
thinking. A good book probes the mind and stimu- 
lates self-analysis. 
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Third, there is a deficiency of the devotional 
reading of the Bible. Self-examination begins here, 
because the Word of God—the Book of books—is 
the medium utilized by the Holy Spirit to convict 
the examiner. The Scriptures are “profitable” for 
reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness, 
but too often the Christian treats them casually. 
Aside from Sunday, the only time some Christians 
open the Bible is when the family meets for daily 
worship (if family worship is held) or when they 
are individually responsible for a “brief devotional” 
at a youth meeting, a party or a Bible class session. 
Yet some Christians do keep each day a stated time 
inviolate for self-examination based on the prayerful 
reading of the Word of God. It is in these holy 
hours that the keen double-edged sword of the Word 
cuts down through the surface layers and pretense 
of the life, and lays bare to their mortified gaze the 
“thoughts and intents” of the heart. If the Chris- 
tian is to be more than an ineffective, fluctuating 
disciple, he will have to care more for the Bible 
than his daily newspaper and favorite television 
program. 

Cellini, Renaissance brawler and goldsmith of 
exquisite work, put many Christians to shame in his 
delight at his discovery of the Bible. Thrown into 
a condemned cell by the pope, and suffering from a 
broken leg, he lay on a mattress “as soppy as a dish 
of maccaroni” and read his Italian Bible. He wrote 
in his Autobiography, “I began the Bible from the 
commencement, finding in it such deep treasures of 
delight, that if I had been able, I should have done 
naught else but study it.” Later he wrote, “I con- 
tinued reading the Bible, and my eyes became so 
used to that darkness (in the cell) that I could now 
read for three hours instead of the one hour and a 
half I was able to employ before. With profound 
astonishment I dwelt upon the force of God’s spirit 
in those men of great simplicity, who believed so 
fervently that He would bring all their heart’s de- 
sire to pass.” 

The Psalmist reported that the Word was to him 
more essential than his “necessary food.” The Chris- 
tian cannot afford to by-pass self-examination based 
on the devotional reading of God’s Word. 

The fourth area of deficiency is the glaring lack 
of private prayer in the every-day life of the Chris- 
tian. If self-analysis begins when the Christian 
pores over the Scriptures, it is developed by prayer. 

A few hurried “greetings” to the Lord in the 
morning do not stimulate self-examination. Nor 
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does a brief time of “prayer” when the knees are on 
the floor but the mind is in the laboratory. Self- 
analysis, also, is not a part of a “grocery list” prayer 
—when all the things one wants the Lord to do for 
him are recited as from a list. 

Prayer is realizing the presence of God, and it 
takes time to experience Him. For Praying Hyde 
of India, it was often a matter of thirty minutes or 
more before he realized his Sovereign’s presence in 
prayer. But his associates have told us that when he 
knew he was in that Presence, he uttered one word, 
“God!” with such solemnity, reverence and worship 
that they were immediately reduced to tears. One 
friend said that at such a time he was afraid to 
stretch out his little finger lest he touch God. 

A few minutes a day in prayer will not make a 
virile Christian. It is while he is engaged in genuine 
prayer that the Holy Spirit applies the Word to the 
area of the believer’s need and makes it effective. 
“T urge upon you,” wrote Samuel Rutherford, “a 
nearer communion with Christ and a growing com- 
munion . . . set by so much time in the day for 
Him as you can.” 

It is only in self-examining prayer, and by the 
enabling of God’s Spirit that the Christian can stick 
the proper labels on his impatience, anger, sensual- 
ity, petulance and pride. And all the labels have 
the same three-lettered word, sin. Then he confesses 
his sin and has the glorious experience of what 
Rutherford calls the medical “visit” of Christ, “when 
He brings with Him His drugs and His balm.” 

As Christians we have become seriously infected 
by the virus of surface living. We can speak about 
many things with knowledge gained by experience, 
but we do not know ourselves. Our inconsequential 
conversations betray our shallowness; we habitually 
resort to predigested and merely entertaining read- 
ing material that has no real value; too often our 
reading of the Scriptures is utilitarian rather than 
devotional in purpose; and we think too frequently 
of prayer in terms of what we hope God will do for 
us. 

Only sincere self-examination in God’s presence 
will save us from a life which Socrates described 
as “not worth living.” Paul, that dedicated man 
characterized by the masterful action which is so 
dear to the heart of moderns, had all sorts of op- 
portunities to become bogged down in the super- 
ficiality of his times, but his warning to his fellow 
believers rings into our mid-century, “Let a man 
examine himself.” END 
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Ons BECAUSE the Bible is the Book it is, God’s 
view of men’s hearts as they really are, do we even 
find the sins of a man such as King David men- 
tioned. (By contrast, read the usual American his- 
tory book and note whether any personal sins of our 
greatest presidents and statesmen are discussed.) 
It is indeed good for us that we can read of these 
things and be warned, for they are written for our 
instruction. Experience may be the best teacher, but 
it is often a costly one. It is better to learn from 
the experiences and mistakes of others. 

God forgave David for his sins when he repented, 
but the far-reaching consequences of his sins con- 
tinued throughout his life. Better than to sin and 
be forgiven is never to sin at all. Like nails driven 
into a board, sin can be forgiven and drawn out, 
but the marks are still present—at least in this life. 

Now when most people think of David’s sins, the 
first thing that comes to mind is his adulterous act 
with Bathsheba. Much is made of the sin of sexual 
immorality; I suppose rightly so. But sins of the 
flesh are sometimes condemned to the exclusion of 
sins of the spirit. In C. S. Lewis’ words (Mere Chris- 
tianity): “If anyone thinks that Christians regard 
unchastity as the supreme vice, he is quite wrong. 
The sins of the flesh are bad, but they are the least 
bad of all sins. All the worst pleasures are purely 
spiritual: the pleasure of putting other people in the 
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wrong, of bossing and patronizing and spoiling 
sport, and back-biting; the pleasures of power, of 
hatred. For there are two things inside me, com- 
peting with the human self which I must try to 
become. They are the Animal self, and the Diaboli- 
cal self. The Diabolical self is the worse of the two. 
That is why a cold, self-righteous prig who goes 
regularly to church may be far nearer to hell than 
a prostitute. But, of course, it is better to be 
neither.” 

David’s recorded sins were many and terrible: 
adultery with Bathsheba, murder of Uriah, failure 
to discipline his family; but the Bible seems to in- 
dicate that David’s great sin lay in his numbering 
of the people (II Samuel 24). Of course the actual 
numbering of the people was merely a symptom of 
the real disease that dwelt within, the sin of pride. 
God evidently regarded this as the greater sin, as 
seen in the difference in the degree of punishment 
that resulted. When David committed adultery, one 
died, the child of their illegitimate union. When he 
numbered the people, 70 thousand choice young men 
lost their lives in the pestilence that the Lord sent. 

But you ask, “What is wrong with taking a cen- 
sus? Moses did that and was commended. Where 
is there pride in that?” The sin of pride usually 
takes one or all of three forms: pride of possession, 
pride of accomplishment and pride of position. 

To number the strength of a well-organized and 
undefeated army and glory in them was only to feed 
the selfish heart of David’s pride. These were his 
men, all of them. He possessed them. He had 
trained them and made them the efficient fighting 
force that they were. He was their commander-in- 
chief. 

There’s not much glory in being the leader of 
10 men, but what a great man was the commanding 
general of 1.3 million men — at least until God 
claimed 70 thousand of them as a result of David’s 
evil self-conceit. 

Pride is an abomination unto the Lord and God’s 
Word tells us that “Pride goeth before destruction 
and a haughty spirit before a fall” (Proverbs 
26:18). And again, “For men to search their own 
glory is not glory” (Proverbs 25:27). 

I wonder if I’m not guilty of this same sin when 
I sit down and analyze my good fortune, my posi- 
tion, my possessions and my accomplishments. I 
wonder if it isn’t even possible to boast a little bit 
in prayers of thankfulness to God. “Thank God I’m 
not in the position others are in and I’m thankful 
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for this or that” sounds strangely like the Pharisee’s 
prayer—a prayer that Christ condemned. 

Being truly thankful to God is one thing, but 
being taken up with our blessings to the exclusion 
of the Blesser is quite another. God deliver us from 
“searching our glory” and help us to realize that if 
we are wholly surrendered to Christ we will recog- 
nize that everything we have, including our ability 
and station in life, is only on loan to use for His 
glory, that others might be drawn to Himself. The 
only searching (or inventory) we are to allow our- 
selves concerns not our glories, but our sinful hearts. 
Later David learned this lesson when he prayed, 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, 
and know my thoughts: And see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing” (Psalm 139:23, 24). 

We praise God for David’s humble confession and 
gallant recovery, for just as we can learn from his 
transgression we can also learn from his restoration 
to God’s favor. 

David’s first step was to recognize his sin and 
confess it to the Lord. He then built an altar to the 
Lord, thus recognizing Him as the real Commander- 
in-Chief of His army, that He had given David the 
strength and ability to train. 

That is the cure for pride—not putting on a show 
of humility, but facing the facts as they really are. 
Pride is only a result of fantasy and day-dreaming. 
We should be aware of it, as far as possessions go: 
“Naked came I from my mother’s womb and naked 
shall I return; the Lord gives and the Lord takes 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord” (Job 1:21). 

As far as our position is concerned: “What is 
your life? It is even a vapour that appeareth for 
a little time and then vanisheth away” (James 4:14). 

And our accomplishments: “For without me [said 
the Lord Jesus] ye can do nothing” (John 15:5). 

These short and concentrated statements from the 
Word of God should take the winds of fantasy out 
of our sails should we be tempted to imagine our- 
selves something we are not or pride ourselves on 
what we are. 

We can see that, in fact, we have nothing, are 
nothing and can do nothing apart from the mercy of 
God. Do we need the astronomers to tell us how 
small we really are, or will we read God’s Word to 
find out that anything, even the smallest drop of 
water (apart from the Lake of Fire itself) is pure 
undeserved and unmerited favor from God our 
gracious Father? END 
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sacred and secular 


W.. the distinction? Of course there is a dif- 
ference, but there is a danger of making the dis- 
tinction too severe. Christianity is not concerned 
with one department, but with the whole of life. Like 
a house with many rooms, life recognizes a time and 
place for everything; but religion is not shut up in 
one room: it should pervade the whole, the sacred 


should blend with the secular. 


We cannot exist without the secular; neither can 
we live without the sacred. A swimmer immersed 
in water and supported by it must keep his head 
in the air in order to breathe. Should he struggle 
to get out of the water, he will only sink beneath 
the waves. In order to live he must remain in the 
water. So the Christian lives in the secular sea of 


life, keeping his head in the sacred air of God. 


When Paul wrote, “Whatsoever ye do in word or 
deed, do all in the Name of the Lord Jesus” (Colos- 
sians 3:17), he was thinking of taking the sacred 
into the secular. Few are privileged to handle 
“sacred” things all the time; thousands are called to 
express their faith in the ordinary secular tasks of 
life. Somebody’s epitaph read: “Here lies the body 
of So-and-so who cobbled shoes in this village to the 
glory of God for forty years.” Whatever our task 
it should be done as though God were in it. If God 
cannot be in it, then the Christian should have 


nothing to do with it. 


Two people working at the same job may never- 
theless produce quite different results. It is the per- 
son ‘who makes the difference. Different indeed 
should be the work of the Christian, though he is 


doing the same thing as the fellow next to him! 


Are we not inspired by the example of Jesus? 
For some twenty years He lived as a village car- 
penter. Was His religion something apart from His 
work? The sacred and the secular were never sepa- 
rate entities to Him. How we would like to know 
more of those “hidden years”! I am sure we would 


agree with the writer who said— 
If Jesus built a ship, she would travel safe and trim, 
If Jesus built a barn, no leaks would be left by Him, 
If Jesus made a garden, He would make it paradise, 
If Jesus did my day’s work, it would rejoice His 
Father’s eyes. 


If we agree, then may it not be so in our own small 


way? 


Martin Luther believed that a Christian should 


dedicate everything to his Lord and do all for the 
glory of Christ. Shoe-making, forging, cooking, 
sweeping—all these and such like, said he, should 
be done in response to the call of God. We may add 
many trades and professions, but the principle re- 
mains. In an early Celtic mission twelve monks 
went about the country seeking to revive enthusiasm 
for Christ. It is interesting to note that of the twelve, 
only two were commissioned to preach the Gospel; 
the rest were sent out to follow ordinary occupations 
so that men and women with whom they came in 
contact might grasp the truth that Christianity must 
be worked out in ordinary life. Indeed, how many 
souls have been won through the sincere and faith- 
ful living of those who believe. 

Tom Rees tells how Jim, rescued from a wild life, 
felt that God was calling him to give up his job of 
delivering whisky. The only work available was 
that of laboring in the building trade. Taking the 
Lord into his new job, Jim did his best, putting him- 
self into his job all the time. “Here, Jim,” called his 
puzzled fellow-workmen, “what are you working 
like that for? Can’t you see the foreman’s gone?” 
Indeed Jim could see, so he took the opportunity of 
testifying for Christ while at the same time giving 
his answer: “I belong to the Lord and I’m shovel- 
ling dirt for the glory of God, and He’s always 
looking.” 

Carrying the sacred into the secular brings a 
thrill into our Christian experience. This day, from 
the moment I wake, is God’s. Jenny Lind used to 
say, “I sing to the glory of God.” The soul that has 
a vivid sense of God in every walk of life cannot 
help doing His will. None need tremble for the 
cause of Christ while there are those who write, 
build, buy and sell, add up figures, or type letters 
to the glory of God. 

The apostle Paul was careful in his own life to 
do nothing that would cause another to stumble, and 
when writing to the Corinthians he pointed out that 
he ordered his life not for his own profit but for the 
profit of others (I Cor. 10:33). Here is the be- 
liever’s purpose: “that they may be saved.” Whether 
eating or drinking, in whatever we may do, let us 
take the sacred into the secular; let us do all to the 
glory of God. —A. E. WiLLMott 


Reprinted from Tue Lire oF Faitu (London) by permission 
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TREN. D of thought 


Saturday Review (March 9, 1957) "It is evident that the last few years 
have seen a growing hunger among book-buying people for answers to the ques- 
tions of religious search...The danger that accompanies such a general re- 
ligious hunger is that many will come forward with the offer of ersatz food 
that either lacks value, or worse, will leave residual poisons in the sys- 
tem. Some religious pitchmen, in pulpits as much as in printed pages, take 
the natural craving for peace of mind and the good life and reduce these to 
the lowest denominators of social acceptance, business success, self-confi- 
dence and complacency.../ Now when Dale ("How to Win Friends and Influence 
People") Carnegie did this, with a candor pretending to be nothing but what 
it was, the public was fair game. But there are those who ply this trade 
in the cloak of Christian ministry, who present ‘successful living' as the 
aim, goal or essence of Christian late. / By no means is this pitch-confined 


to books. It is encountered each Sunday morning. It goes with the type of 
sermon that sends the congregation forth with a glow of self-satisfaction. 
'No doubt you are the people, and wisdom will die with you.' Or, as Jackie 
Gleason says to his audiences, 'Oh, you are a good group!' / ...What is the 
harm in Pealeism and its fellow travellers? Can it not just be ignored? 
Unhappily, no. Dale Carnegie and the other secular self-help pundits can 
be ignored, but not Peale and company, / The Peale products and their like 


are equated blatantly with Christian teaching and preaching. They are rep- 
resented as part of a revival or response to Christianity with which they 
have no valid connection. They influence, mislead, and often disillusion 
sick, maladjusted, unhappy, or ill-instructed people, obscuring from them 
the Christian realities, They offer easy comforts, easy solutions to prob- 
lems and mysteries that sometimes, perhaps, have no comforts or no solutions 
at all, in glib, worldly terms, They promise a cheap ‘happiness' in lieu 

of the joy which Christianity can offer, sometimes in the midst of suffer- 
ing."--Edmund Fuller, "Pitchmen in the Pulpit" 


New York World Telegram and Sun "At mid-century (so some future histo- 
rian may relate) the Western world showed signs of losing much of its self- 
discipline...I am not a puritanical individual...But I can also sense pan- 
dering when I find it in books, sensationalism for sensationalism's sake, 
I am not speaking here of the unself-conscious vulgarity of the immoral il- 
literate, but of the self-conscious poor taste of men and women who must 
actually force themselves if they wish to be obscene. Like a preacher try- 
ing to tell an off-color story to one of the boys, this sort of intention- 
al truckling to the gutter and the gallery seems beneath contempt. / I am 
well aware that both writers and publishers these days have serious econom- 
ic problems. I am also aware that fortunes are being made by furnishing a 
degenerate segment of the public with what it wants in crime comics, lurid 
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paperbacks and (less often) hard-cvver pornography. / I am completely against 
censorship, since it can only lead, in the long run, to political dictator- 
ship and tyranny through misapplication. I am also aware, however, that un- 
less some publishers start cleaning their Augean Stables they run the terri- 
ble risk of exciting the undiscriminating, ill-advised and often bigoted 
book burners. It is not too late to do a little mouth-washing on the spring 
booklist, "--Sterling North 












"Intellectual ferment much like that in Poland and 






The New York Times 
































Hungary is disturbing the creative life of the Soviet Union. Whether the a 
struggle of Soviet intellectuals for ‘freedom to create’ will evolve into a Pp 
more basic challenge to Communist political premises is not yet certain. s 
There is evidence of deep public interest in the Soviet Union in each mani- t 
festation of the new spirit of challenge. Art exhibitions have been turned ™ 
into public debates, Writers' discussions have drawn such crowds that the i 
police have had to be called. A silent boycott of stereotyped party-line 
plays has been in progress for a year. There are unceasing reports of in- 
tellectual turmoil among Soviet students. / Soviet authorities are keenly is 
aware of the 'freedom to create’ movement and are deeply concerned with its ne 
consequences, Strict control of the arts has always been a cornerstone of tr 
Communist rule. / ...The philosophy of the new trend seems to be derived pe 
from Boris Yasensky, a Soviet novelist who perished in the purges of the ti 
‘thirties, At the time of his arrest as a suspected Trotskyite in 1937, so 
Yasensky was working on a novel dealing with Trotskyism, The novel was pub- ow 
lished last summer by Novy Mir (organ of the Union of Soviet Writers) in the 
incomplete form in which he had left it. / Yasensky stated his theme in 
these words: 'Do not fear enemies--at worst they can only kill you; Do tit 
not fear friends--at worst they can only betray you. But fear the indiffer- but 
ent. They do not kill. Neither do they betray. But with their silent Exc 
agreement traitors and murderers exist on earth,'"--Harrison E. Salisbury us, 
the 
The Christian Century "One morning at 6:30, after our breakfast of goat's be 
milk in which sweet lime leaves had been boiled, we went up to the roof to ask 
have our personal conference with (Mohandas K.) Gandhi. He said: 'I've as | 
been especially interested in your discussion of conversion--and I would part 
like you to know how I feel about it. I believe in conversion--if it is 
genuine. There is nothing worse than being something on the outside that 
you are not on the inside. If a man really has found God through discover- tary 
ing Jesus Christ, then he must be baptized and show the world that he is a Asis 
follower of Jesus; else he will be living a lie. But if a man, in order to miss 
get free schooling for his children or free food, goes and gets baptized, prow 
when all the time he worships his Hindu gods and in time of trouble whis- of a 
pers 'Ram! Ram! Ram!'--then he is living a lie. And such a divided per- move 
son is unhealthy and abhorrent. One must be honest clear through.' Brother auth 
Stanley (E. Stanley Jones) spoke for the Christian group: 'We agree with I me 
you, 100 per cent.' 'I believe most of the conversions are not genuine, stra‘ 
and therefore I deplore them,' Gandhi added."--Lucille McClymonds these 
tomo 





--by the Editor 
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\X/ OT IN TRANSIT 


Target U. S. A. The Hindu, Buddhist and Islamic religions 
are experiencing a dramatic resurgence and look to the United States as a 
primary target for missionary-evangelistic work, a Methodist foreign mis- 
sions executive declared recently. "We were born into a world where Chris- 
tianity moved out to challenge rival faiths," said Dr. Eugene L. Smith, 
"but today those rival faiths are moving into the heartlands of Christian- 
ity."--quoted in The Alliance Weekly, March 20, 1957 










Target Indonesia According to The Asian Student, Egypt 
is sending 80,000 religious books in Arabic to Moslem associations in Indo- 
nesia for the purpose of strengthening religious ties between the two coun- 
tries, The books were collected by the Islamic Congress of Egypt. It is 
perhaps significant that this gesture from Egypt coincides with an observa- 
tion by an Indonesia missionary that "nowhere else in the world is there 


so large a group of people who were once absorbed into Islam and have come 
out of it." 


"The Prayer of the Five Widows" An article with this 
title (published in Christianity Toda . written by Betty Howard Elliot 
but expressing the feelings of the wives of the Auca martyrs is moving. 
Excerpt: "Not only do we ask that Christ be glorified in the Aucas and in 
us, but also in our children, Most of them will have no recollection of 
their fine fathers. But our Lord gave His word, 'All thy children shall 
be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children.' We 
ask for His wisdom in training them, for His Spirit in us, that they may be 
as obedient as their fathers, How wonderful it would be if He should pre- 
pare one or more of them to go to the Aucas!" 











Architects of Tomorrow Dr. Roy G. Ross, General Secre- 
tary of the National Council of the Churches of Christ, reported on his 
Asian visit last year to the 7th Annual Foreign Missions Assembly. "The 
missionaries whom I met are a superb group of people of whom we can be 
proud...I saw people of deep commitment, of vision, of selfless spirit, and 
of adaptability. The missionary is going through a terrific testing as he 
moves from paternalism to partnership, and from a place of administrative 
authority to a fraternal worker. I was particularly pleased therefore when 
I met those who were thinking beyond their immediate problem about broad 
strategy in the light of a completely changed world situation. Undoubtedly 
these latter missionaries will be the architects of the new strategy for 
tomorrow. "--Occasional Bulletin (Missionary Research Library), Jan. 25, 1957 
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What is the Worth of This Man to You? A provocative series 
of brief articles interspersed throughout the February issue of The Bible 
Banner (publication of Lutheran Bible Institute, Minneapolis) paints in 
broad strokes the background, the spiritual need and the challenge of Black 
Man, Brown Man, White Man, Red Man and Yellow Man./ A sample excerpt: "No 
American Christian is more than a day's drive from an Indian reservation; 
some of us are only a few blocks' walk from Indian families sorely in need. 
What is the worth of this man to-God? What is he worth to you?" 


Two Franciscos A compelling article by W, T, T. Millham 
contrasts the lives of two men who left their imprint on Peru--Francisco 
Pizarro, the ruthless adventurer and Francisco Penzotti, the fearless Bible 
colporteur. Pizarro went to get; Penzotti went to give. Pizarro was driv- 
en by his greed for gold; Penzotti, by his love for God. Pizarro despoiled 
the great Inca empire and claimed its wealth; he was killed by one of his 
own men in one of the many arguments that arose out of the division of the 
spoils. Penzotti suffered many months in a filthy, half-subterranean jail 
for the crime of distributing the Scriptures in Peru; but he did perhaps 
more than anyone else to advance the cause of religious liberty there, even 
though it was not realized until after his death. Millham concludes: "There 
are two ways of living, each of which is inspired by one or other of the two 
motives, to get or to give...To live in order to get is to lose all. To live 


in order to give is to be repaid a thousandfold,"--The Fields, February,1957 


Ourselves Through a Ladino's Eyes A law student of the 
University of Buenos Aires, a Christian Ladino, visited the U.S, and Canada 


last fall. It was an eye-opener to him. His observations, contained in 
letters he wrote home, may be an eye-opener for us. "In spite of the fact 
that in origin and tradition (the U.S.) is Protestant, there are compara- 
tively few true believers. There are many church buildings, but the Church 
of Christ is very small...Material prosperity is sapping the moral forces, 
especially of the young people...There are sincere Christians and fine 
people, but they are few in relation to the population...The number of ‘dead! 
Christians is appalling...In general it can be said that the Christian young 
people do not have a knowledge of the Bible and love for its study..."-- 
Field News (New Testament Missionary Union), October-December, 1956 


117 Ways to the Mission Field This is the title of a newly- 
published book by Mel Larson which contains the testimonies of 117 mission- 
aries of the Evangelical Free Church of America. The book reveals that 
Christian homes formed the spiritual foundation for 92 per cent of the 
missionaries, and 59 per cent were converted before their 13th birthday. 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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and missionaries 


“For the eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the 
whole earth to show Himself strong in the behalf of them 
whose heart is perfect toward him” (II Chronicles 16:9). 


a HAS ALWAYS been more interested in the mo- 
tives of His children than in their actions—in what 
direction they are traveling rather than what par- 
ticular station they happen to be occupying at the 
present moment. 

Time tends to make obvious what has been true 
all along — that inward motives govern and deter- 
mine outward actions. 

It is significant that the writer of Chronicles 
(quoted above) did not say, “to show Himself 
strong in the behalf of them whose actions are per- 
fect toward Him.”—Would it be taking undue lib- 
erty to read the verse thus: “to show Himself strong 
in the behalf of them whose motives are perfect, 
just, frank, toward Him.” 

Some people outwardly appear to be perfect to- 
ward God, but their motives prove them to be quite 
the opposite. On the other hand there are others, 
falsely judged no doubt, who carry out actions that 
at most are imperfect. Yet God who knows their 
motives blesses them, for He always recognizes the 
heart condition behind every action. 

In my few years as a missionary in Bolivia, | have 
had various opportunities of seeing this truth. For 
example, some poor, poverty-stricken Indians live 
a few miles to the south of us. It is true that they 
have some peculiar customs which we trust with 
time will disappear. For instance the men do not 
like to cut their hair because somewhere they heard 
that Jesus walked this earth with long hair. Further, 
they wear only home-spun garments and greet each 
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other with the left hand because they figure that 
this is about the easiest way to distinguish their 
group of Christians from the surrounding unbeliev- 
ers. On the other hand we work with another class 
of people who would hardly be caught dead in any- 
thing but modern dress. These particular Christians 
have the idea that they are to impress others with 
their distinction and superiority. Yet as an out- 
sider looks at the situation he soon sees both groups 
as they really are. 

If it weren’t quite so serious it might be rather 
humorous to see the one group with their pretense, 
much of it pure sham, trying to lord it over the 
poorer country class. Yet that poor country group, 
with all their peculiarities, in general have those 
motives of sincere humility and a desire to do those 
things pleasing in His sight which our Lord com- 
mends. 

Why do I mention this situation? 

Because these two groups warn us of an easy and 
subtle trap into which many of us fall, because it 
is one of those pitfalls that Satan constantly uses 
to prey upon the child of God. Many young people 
offer themselves for full-time service on the foreign 
mission field—an offering which is good and neces- 
sary. But such an act also brings to mind a word 
or two of caution. 

The deceitful snare which besets us is that we 
might have the wrong sort of motive in our heart. 
Certainly God is more interested in His work than 
we could ever be. He has commanded us to pray 
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that the Lord of the harvest shall send forth labor- 
ers into His harvest (Luke 10:2). Notice that it is 
His harvest and it is He who has promised to raise 
up the workers for His labor. 

Even in the short time we have been on the mis- 
sion field we have known several (and we have 
heard of others under various mission boards) who, 
not having examined what their motives were .in the 
first place, merely put on a front of loving the Lord. 
I am not speaking of those who have had to go 
home because of health. After wasting a good deal 
of the Lord’s money getting to the place to which 
they felt God had called them, they just did not 
turn out. Why? They didn’t seem able to face the 
changes, che adjustments, the hardships; and as a 
consequence they are back where they began, per- 
haps a little wiser for their experience but, never- 
theless, often discouraged and saddened by their 
defeat. 

It is most natural, after listening to some heart- 
stirring message from some successful missionary 
(beware of those who tell only the bright highlights 
of their missionary careers; you might possibly find 
things just a little rougher), to rush up, sign the 
card and promise that you will go out as soon as 
possible. Perhaps at the same time you are hum- 
ming the tune, “I'll go where you want me to go, 
Dear Lord.” 

But it will take a good deal more than that initial 
enthusiasm, although that is helpful, to get you over 
the rough places that are bound to lie ahead. 

It is an easy thing for the human heart to have 
mixed motives, even for entering the Lord’s over- 
seas service. We are often disposed to follow our 
emotions which have just been stirred and not really 
count the cost and examine what our goal really is. 
Maybe we just feel it is the thing to do. 

Perhaps. you have friends who have spent years 
on the mission field and much attention has been 
given them for “their life of sacrifice” (at least 
while they are home on furlough). Your aim is 
to “endure” likewise. Then again your “call” might 
be some passing fancy. It would be well for the 
fancy to pass before you get to the field because 
the glamor of it will soon fade into the past mists 
of memory. 

When you face tough places, the adventure of 
being in some far-off country soon evaporates — 
especially after the sun beats down on you all day 
as you walk over the high mountains, or you cannot 
sleep at night because of some fever or sickness, or 





there are some little unmentionable animals which 
cause you to move about instead of lying still. Be- 
lieve me, those things will cause you to re-examine 
your motives for having come to the field. 

Then there are others who do get out to the field. 
They arrive full of ideas and new vigor, ready to 
change the policies of the board. They can find 
plenty to criticize and, given full rein, they would 
soon have the harvest reaped and into the barn (I 
speak as one making a confession). What is our 
motive ? 

According to Webster’s Dictionary, “motive” 
means “that within the individual rather than with- 
out, which incites him to action; any idea, need, 
emotion, or organic state that prompts to an action.” 
— So often it is because our motives have been 
wrong that our actions have resulted in failure and 
futility. 

The Bible contains many instances of those who 
outwardly did that which was right but inwardly 
sinned against God because their motives were 
wrong. 

Ananias and Sapphira were to be commended for 
bringing even a little of the money which they had 
received from the sale of their real estate. But their 
action was a “lie to the Holy Spirit.” Outwardly 
Judas Iscariot simply acted as treasurer of the 
twelve, and his suggestion that the money from the 
spikenard might be given to the poor was even 
somewhat commendable. Yet his motive in this sug- 
gestion was evil indeed, for he said this “not be- 
cause he cared for the poor, but because he was a 
thief” (John 12:4-6). Other examples could be 
multiplied. 

Could there be anything sadder than going into 
the Lord’s vineyard as His laborer, yet having a 
wrong aim? In Jeremiah 48:10 we read that God 
promises to curse those who would do His work 
negligently (or deceitfully). 

What would be a true test as to whether our mo- 
tives are sound and true before the Lord? Many 
Scriptures might be cited, but one comes to mind 
hidden away in that grand epistle to the Christians 
at Rome: “But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
make not provision for the flesh, to fulfill its desires.” 

Before deciding to go to the mission field, ex- 
amine your motives—and see whether your desire 
to go out has been planted in you by the Lord Jesus 
Christ or not. For it might merely be occasioned 
by the motives of your old nature. 

END 
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JOHN STOTT MISSIONS 
(Continued from page 7) 


and commit their lives to Jesus Christ. Christians 
observed that many individuals whom they had for- 
merly considered as absolutely without interest in 
spiritual matters were, during the mission, the most 
intently involved in the question of total commit- 
ment to Jesus Christ. 

Faculty interest was also quite high, and several 
have been definitely stirred to consider the place 
of- Jesus Christ in their life. 

It has been made abundantly clear to the Chris- 
tian students that this is not the end of campus evan- 
gelism, but rather “the end of the beginning.” 

—Joun VAUGHN 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


IT WOULD BE quite easy to attribute the working of 
the Lord and answered prayer at Harvard’s mission 
to our own efforts and to the enthusiasm and untir- 
ing energy of Mr. John Stott. But in spite of the 
tendency to rely on the mechanical planning of the 
mission—such as addressing 15,000 envelopes, plan- 
ning meetings in various University organizations 
and local churches, and the general responsibility 
of advertising—we believe that the men in Harvard 
Christian Fellowship learned something of being 
motivated by love of Jesus Christ and of being 
strengthened through dependence on Him. 

There was also the danger of building up Mr. 
Stott’s academic qualifications and speaking abilities 
as our point of appeal to a reputedly intellectual 
and traditionally apathetic audience. Yet we were 
thrilled with the simplicity and explicitness of the 
talks; the honesty in Mr. Stott’s emphasis on the 
cost of being committed to Jesus Christ; and the 
humbleness of his presentation. 

We were overjoyed to witness the Holy Spirit’s 
working among the students. An average of 180 
came to each meeting with a majority staying on 
for the after-meeting. 

After listening to the series of talks and hav- 
ing interviews with Mr. Stott and his assistants, 
many thoughtfully committed their lives to a new 
Master. Others were shaken out of their indiffer- 
ence and forced to face the question, “What think 
you of Christ?” The week also brought about a 
penetrating introspection and evaluation of lives on 
the part of the Christians. 

—Jon Mark FaGerson 
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DOVER BEACH 
(Continued from page 11) 


and “the stars of heaven” as equal symbols of count- 
less multitude. 

J. B. Phillips, whose New Testament translations 
are becoming widely known, has written a book 
called Your God is Too Small. And this must be 
granted — the God to whom men in multitudes 
“doubting their doubts” are turning, is a God more 
mightily conceived than the God from whom Ar- 
nold’s generation turned in ill-considered haste. 

The tide turned, and Arnold lived to see in his 
own life’s experience the first movement of its wa- 
ters. Arnold died in 1888. On the Sunday of his 
fatal heart attack he heard Dr. John Watson, better 
known as Ian Maclaren, speak on “The Shade of the 
Cross.” The service closed with Isaac Watts’ famous 
hymn, “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” Walk- 
ing back home he softly hummed the tune and 
remarked: “Ah yes, the cross still stands, and in 
the straits of the soul makes its ancient appeal.” 

That appeal is the whole point and purpose of 
this article. There is no other duty upon the Chris- 
tian preacher than to commend Christ’s salvation 
to a world in need of it. Those with whom I find 
an echo of acceptance are those who share the 
spiritual experience which is my only reason for 
speaking as I speak. 

Faith is like beauty. To be known it must be ex- 
perienced. Suppose I tell you that yesterday I 
looked across the Mannkan and the land and sea- 
scape was that blend of blue and green and mauve 
which is all New Zealand. The evening sky made 
sharp and clear the tumble of the hills where the 
Waitakere ranges break into the sea. The South 
Head, in smooth contrast, was blocked in sharp 
shadows in the scarped lines of its ancient sand hills. 

Do I touch you by such description? Scarcely. 
You think me, perhaps, a trifle wearisome. Had 
you shared the view from the hilltop you would 
have warmed to the words. 

So, too, if I tell you Christ is satisfying, that He 
enlivens understanding, quickens the mind, makes 
life free and whole, quenches fear, invigorates the 
character, or shall we say in simple ancient lan- 
guage, saves the soul, you will respond to the words 
according as your mind is fixed. And it is fixed 
as you have willed it so to be, for the will alone 
stands between man and God. The word of Christ 
says, “If any man wills to do His will he shall know 
the doctrine whether it be of God.” END 














By GWENDA and HAROLD STEWARD 
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WHILE Dr. Steward talks to village mayor, the 
daughters Judith and Miriam give out tracts. Gc 
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AUTHORS’ children Ruth and John play Gospel Recordings for friends. 





“When He putteth forth His own sheep, He goeth before them.” 


W. ACCEPTED this promise for ourselves, and 
no less for our four frisky lambs (another. born 
later in Indonesia) when we left Australia for Java, 
most thickly populated island of the Republic of 
Indonesia (population 58 million). 

The matter of children on the field is an old one 
and merits much thought, prayer and provision. It 
often ends with a resigned attitude on the part of 
brave parents to part with their children. It also 
means a tremendous break to take children away 
from friends, relatives, grandparents—parting with 
them to accompany their parents to the region of 
God’s appointing and calling. And problems must 
be faced with regard to their broken education. 

We were rather impressed, when facing our own 
call, with the counsel of a missionary who had pio- 
neered a field in the Sudan. He was a medical 
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doctor, but had spent much time in language and 
translation work. He had been advised to leave his 
children in Australia. At the end of 50 years on the 
field, he said to us, “If I had my time over again, I 
should keep the children with me. I saw more of 
the children kept on the field with their parents 
ultimately enter missionary training than of those 
kept apart from their parents.” 

The question is, “Do children suffer in a foreign 
atmosphere?” 


CLIMATE, FOOD, HEALTH 

There are times when we are all prostrated by 
tropical heat and humidity. But children seem bet- 
ter able to cope with conditions than are their 
parents. Their clothing requires little time and ef- 
fort. At home there is always the temptation to keep 
up with the fashions. Here there are no fashions, 
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and neatness is more important than the often time- 
consuming, money-spending efforts of keeping up 
with the latest styles. 

Health depends on the type of country where 
people live. These days parents thank God for drugs 
that they are able to keep on hand against the most 
dire sickness. All our children were inoculated 
against typhoid, tetanus, cholera, smallpox; with 
B.C.G. vaccine against tuberculosis, of which there is 
always a high incidence in over-populated tropical 
countries. 

But we shall never forget the night when our 10- 
year-old laddie woke screaming, “Get him, catch 
him quick, Dad. He’s getting me!” Hearing his 
ravings, we knew John was extremely ill. The day 
previous he had been “off color,” but the dreaded 
typhoid had somehow invaded, despite the inocula- 
tions, and we knew that he was very ill. How we 
praised God for chloromycetin (specific for ty- 
phoid), for penicillin, for the liver and Vitamin B- 
complex injections because typhoid has a toxic ef- 
fect on the body and the liver is involved. The 
illness ran its course, but compared with the ex- 
treme seriousness of most cases among the Indone- 
sians (who often wait two or three weeks until the 
typhoid has done its deadly work), our laddie 
recovered quickly and well. 

Yes, to the parents on the foreign field today, 
God has made merciful provision even in the case 
of dire sickness. 

Food plays a big part. God knew our needs, for 
four of our children were well-Australianized with 
regard to food. But He led us to an area abounding 
in good fruit — pineapples, bananas (calculations 
show we have consumed three truckloads of bananas 
in almost three years), paw-paw, a small orange and 
a fruit which, when stewed, is identical with tasty 
stewed apple. Vegetables are expensive, but avail- 
able. 

When God leads He surely tenderly leads those 
that are with young. And God has touched the hearts 
and purses of friends in Australia so that we never 
lack for powdered milk, cheese, dried fruits, meat 
extracts and articles that make easy catering for 
a mother with a lively, growing family. 

Looking back to the days of our arrival in this 
land, we realize that it was the children who took 
most easily to entry into a new land. As the ship 
pulled into the wharf, we saw hundreds of coolies 
about whom we had been warned. “They will do 
you for anything,” we had been told. We clutched 





our small packages and purses. Then came the 
drive through a new city—the crowds, the betjaks 
(3-wheel cycle-propelled seats for two, reminding 
us of granny’s wheel chair) ; the thousands of way- 
side stalls with ill-clad people squatting beside their 
fly-covered wares; the smells, the stares of the 
people for the newly-arrived white folk. — Amid 
all these scenes the children were nonchalantly sing- 
ing, “Jesus loves me, this I know.” 

FRIENDS 

After serving an initial period in the hot, hurry- 
ing city of Surabaja, we left for a small village 100 
miles away, Wlingi. Here the hospital was taken 
over by my husband and he was responsible for the 
health of 250 thousand people in this town, 750 
thousand in surrounding villages, and 21 polyclinics 
where medical attention was regularly given. We 
chose a home out in the village among the people, 
rather than in a larger town, where we knew we 
would be thrown into social life. We never regret- 
ted the choice. 

At first the village children were wary of us. 
They remembered too well the time of revolution 
when Europeans were their enemies. We had to 
win the friendship of these people. The life of 
Christ had to be shown, lived and demonstrated, 
before the spoken word was received. 

But children break a barrier far more quickly 
than does any adult. It was not long before Indo- 
nesian children were sharing our swings. Very soon 
the invitation to play soccer and volley-ball was 
accepted, and the “gang” was a nightly group of 
Indonesian boys laughing and yelling as they kicked 
the ball to and fro through bamboo goal-posts with 
John, or volley ball with the girls joining Ruth, 
Judith and Miriam. 

This led to a Sunday school where the numbers 
climbed from this crowd of 15 to (now) 95 in 
weekly attendance. Those same children came an- 
other day for a verse-by-verse Bible study, followed 
by a simple first-aid class. Teenagers also attend 
the Sunday night gospel and hymn service. Perhaps 
some of the children would have come to meetings, 
but we were able to get to know them personally 
through their daily contact and games with our own 
children. A library in our garage also encourages 
them to spend their evenings reading and looking 
through worthwhile books, instead of standing at 
the side of the road, where older, evil men lounge 
as soon as night falls, luring young boys (especial- 
ly) into sin. 
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There are no English schools in Indonesia, apart 
from a small kindergarten. But taking advantage 
of the excellent Australian Correspondence School 
(catering especially to children on the large Aus- 
tralian outback cattle stations) we set out to educate 
our own children. Books, lessons, paper all pro- 
vided, we began the course. [The Canadian govern- 
ment provides similarly for the children of Cana- 
dian parents abroad. Missionaries from the United 
States usually use the Calvert Course, sent out from 
Baltimore, Md.] 

During the initial stages we were able to find 
for ourselves individual weaknesses in the under- 
standing and knowledge of each child. While recog- 
nizing the capability and utter competence of 
trained teachers, it did afford us the chance person- 
ally to examine and supervise our own children. 
Things we had never bothered to look for at home 
showed up in this new situation. Parents could help 
their own children much more, we are convinced, if 
they took occasional opportunities of inquiring into 
difficulties that often do not show up in a class of 
40 or 50 children. 

One of our girls found extreme difficulty with 
grammar. It all dated back to the time when we had 
transferred to another state for the purpose of at- 
tending the Wycliffe Summer Institute of Linguis- 
tics. On our return she had found the work difficult, 
had said nothing about it, and always struggled 
through. It took us almost two years to rectify the 
difficulties incurred in that change-over, yet it was 
possible because we educated the children ourselves. 

It is not easy. When one is in service for the 
Lord, home is always open. Friends and mission- 
aries are always welcome to come and stay. In- 
evitably it means the daily school schedule becomes 
unsettled. Work is spasmodic. Tropical conditions 
mean that little work is done after mid-day. Minds 
are lazy. Memories lag. Reports come back, “More 
time should be spent on work.” Yes, bad reports, 
examination results that are passable but not credit- 
able. There are prices to pay, but educationally our 
children will not suffer because mother had to be 
their teacher. 

Language is no problem as the children have 
mixed freely with the Indonesian children and 
quickly learned it. In the course of their father’s 
medical visits, the children are able to visit coffee, 
rubber and cocoa plantations, and watch the people 
in their padi fields. 

We are able to make these visits as a family. 
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Sharing games and reading books is a privilege 
that is often denied those in the homeland. Where 
one goes, we all go. Certainly this life here welds 
us together as a family. Visits to polyclinics, even 
watching their father operate, have made the chil- 
dren aware of the need among heathen people, and 
already they know what God wants them to do when 
they grow up. “I’m coming back as a Bidan (mid- 
wife),” declares our oldest girl. “I want to be a 
chemist,” is the intention of another. “I’m going 
to be a nurse,” and “I’d like to be a teacher to 
these people.”—So God has led our children in a 
foreign land. 

Recently an Indonesian baby died — the little 
home lay in the jungle right behind our back fence. 
Our children watched the whole heathen perform- 
ance for this child. The body was washed in three 
baths of water, previously perfumed with tropical 
flowers. This was supposed to purify it for heaven. 
Then it was laid on a reed mat with flowers and 
lights at its head and feet—this to light its way to 
heaven. Money was placed on the pot of rice, pro- 
viding food and fare for the journey to heaven. An 
umbrella kept out the evil spirits from the front 
door. The children were amazed and appalled at 
the heathen rites, for had not the little one already 
met the Savior in the heavenly home? 

There are problems—education covers from first 
grade to the second year of high school (in the 
course of our three-year term) for mother. Father’s 
time is piled to the skies with medical work, and 
eagerly reaching the Indonesian folk for Christ as 
a non-professional missionary. But life in a foreign 
land has certainly taught us many lessons. It has 
given us a closer contact with our children. It has 
shown us that God’s biggest potential today is the 
Christian family, whether at home or abroad. In 
the eternal plan, Christ Himself is the Bridegroom, 
the Church is His Bride, and individual souls are 
the children. Then is not the human family intended 
to be the sphere of His greatest power and witness 
today? We think it is, and God has cared for us, 
and led us carefully and tenderly throughout these 
three years in Indonesia in a foreign atmosphere. 

If God is leading you as a family, you will find 
that He has your children well in His forethought 
and loving care. This is our experience and testi- 
mony. The storms come, the thunder roars, the 
lightning flashes, the rain falls, but the Shepherd’s 
voice comes through it all: “When I put forth my 
own sheep, I go before them.” END 
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HIS READERS 





SCIENCE AND THE RESURRECTION 
I was VERY much interested in the two articles on 
Science and Christ in the February issue of His, but 
I could find no biographical information on the two 
authors. It would be a real help if we knew some- 
thing about the man who calls himself a scientist. 
The reason I was so perturbed at finding no de- 
tails about the authors is that | am working on the 
subject rather extensively for an article on the be- 
lief among scientists in the bodily resurrection of 
Christ. Here is one who does so believe, but I do 
not know if he has any high standing in scientific 
circles, and this makes a great deal of difference 
not in a man’s standing before God, but certainly in 
the weight of his testimony on this point. 
Pasadena, Calif. Name WITHHELD 





[The editor regrets that information about Gordon Van 
Wylen was omitted from this article (“A Scientist’s Ap- 
proach to Jesus Christ”). Gordon Van Wylen, Ph.D. (Mass, 
Inst. of Technology, in ‘the field of thermodynamics) is 
assoc. prof. of mech. eng. at U. of Michigan. J. F. A. 
Williams, M.A. (“A Scientist's Encounter with Jesus 
Christ”) was identified in the article as a research chemist 
at Southampton U., England. While Mr. Williams did not 
yet have his doctorate at the time he wrote the article, he 
is described as a “coming young scientist” by those ac- 
quainted with him in England. 

—But we must realize that these men did not write as 
those who have “high standing in scientific circles,” nor did 
the content of their articles depend upon such standing. 
Mr. Williams’ article was a personal testimony of how— 
one year before he wrote the article—he became a Chris- 
tian. Conviction as to the truthfulness of the resurrection 
was the final, overpowering link in his recognition of the 
authority of Jesus Christ. 

There are some Christians with “high standing in scien- 
tific circles’ who believe in the Resurrection of Jesus 
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Christ. Brobeck at Penn Medical School, Kulp at Colum- 
bia’s Lamont Laboratory, Shaw at Harvard Medical, Buer- 
ger at M.I.T., C. P. Martin at McGill come immediately 
to mind. But we doubt whether any of them would claim 
that his own personal belief in the Resurrection is in an 
ultimate sense different from the belief of any non-scientist 
Christian. Nor (apart from the valuable effect of convinc- 
ing other scientists who are not Christians that they should 
consider Jesus Christ) would they probably consider that 
increased weight should be given to their testimony because 
of their standing in another unrelated field. In a sense the 
editor questions the whole contemporary trend toward 
“accrediting” Jesus Christ by quoting authorities or suc- 
cesses in various fields. Belief in the Resurrection is essen- 
tially a step ‘of personal faith, and mid-twentieth century 
elements in such faith are the same as first century ele- 
ments. Conviction of this truth, and all spiritual truth, 
comes through the Spirit of God, who uses the Word. 

Among today’s scientists there seems to be no tendency 
to believe in the carry-over of authority from one field to 
another. It is questionable whether Arnold Gesell’s stand 
for Stevenson in the last election convinced many people 
to vote Democratic, although most would stop to listen to 
his theories on child development. And few would be in- 
terested in Paul Hoffman’s theories about the expanding 
universe ! 

But we tend to think that because a man has attained 
prominence in a scientific, business or other professional 
field, his Christian beliefs will automatically have greater 
authority. To the extent that we accept this view, the edi- 
tor believes, we move from I Corinthians 1:18-31 into mod- 
ern American pragmatism. 

Why then did we publish these articles ? Not to accredit 
Jesus Christ by quoting contemporary authorities, but to 
answer some questions that the modern American univer- 
sity student (especially in science) has about becoming a 
Christian. The fact that Dr. Van Wylen is not theorizing, 
but has been greatly used by God to bring students to per- 
sonal faith in Jesus Christ, was no small consideration in 


the decision to publish his manuscript.—Ed.] 
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RELIGION MIGHT HELP 


ALLOW ME to say one word about the amazing and 
striking make-up of His, which does you and your 
art editor real credit, quite apart from the excellent 
content. The tendency in this island is to crowd the 
page far too much, which certainly lowers the at- 
tractiveness. It was a pleasure for me to get ac- 
quainted again with Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones 
(“The Authority of Jesus Christ,” January, 1957) 
whom I met years ago in Toronto, when he took the 
pulpit for many months at Sherborne United Church. 
I have always remembered the incident which led 
him to the ministry, when he was an assistant to the 
King’s doctor. Asked by his chief to put his card 
index in order, he noticed that over three-quarters 
of the cards had for diagnosis only the words, 
“Doesn’t know how to live.” When he queried his 
chief, the latter said, “Yes, these people have no 
organic trouble; there is nothing that we can do for 
them as doctors.” Dr. Lloyd-Jones then asked what 
could be done for such people, and his old chief 
said, “Well, religion might probably help,” upon 
which Dr. Lloyd-Jones decided to find out if it 
would. And find he did! 


London, England CLAUDE DE MEsTRAL, Secy. 
International Committee on 


Christian Literature for Africa 


TO SEE OURSELVES 


THE “JAPAN Report” article (by Shintaro Hase- 
gawa, March, 1957) greatly disappointed me. I 
know a “hit dog always howls” and many things our 
brother said were true. I just would welcome the 
privilege of openly debating some of the other points 
raised. I think that article will be rather discour- 
aging to the Japan missionaries, but maybe we need 
to be realistic enough to see ourselves through Japa- 
nese eyes. And we can say nothing against the 
truth but only for the truth. Just the problem of 
distances itself prevents amalgamation of the larger 
mission groups. And each particular mission has its 
peculiar spiritual gift for Japan, which might be 
stifled if it had to work under one roof. Variations 
and diversities of gifts are the norm of nature and 
the body of Christ. Amalgamation for expediency 
was the death knell to smaller groups in Japan. The 
united great Nihon Kiristo Kyodan is like the great 
whale. You can only detect its life by the spouting 
from the head... . 


Pasadena, Calif. NaME WITHHELD 
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CHRISTIAN NOVEL WRITING 


WE HAVE JUST READ Robert Coote’s article (“The 
Contemporary Christian Novel,” February, 1957). 
He has voiced in a very adequate manner convic- 
tions which we have merely tossed about without 
having the ingenuity to tie them together. 

The article closes with the question, “But where 
are such Christian novelists?” We would like to 
parry with another question. If there do exist such 
Christian novelists—or the possible development of 
such in aspiring writers—where are the Christian 
editors who will publish their material? We might 
add another question in behalf of those editors, per- 
chance they do exist. Where is the Christian reader- 
ship that will appreciate and make economically 
possible such publications? 


Coote uses for two of his illustrations a Storm 
Jameson story, printed in Harper’s Magazine and a 
Salinger story which we happened to read in an 
anthology. Where is the Christian Harper’s, and 
where is the brave publisher who will put out an 
anthology of well-written, comparatively off-beat 
Christian stories—if he could find enough of them 
to fill one small pocket edition? 


This sounds like a classic escape from the issue. 
We really are more optimistic than we sound. Never- 
theless, some extremely frustrating problems exist 
today for conscientious Christian writers, whether 
they attempt novels or short stories. You at His 
must be very much aware of these matters. 


By a purely functional standard, we are “profes- 
sional writers.” In other words, we have earned 
our living more or less by this means for the last 
eight years, all within the confines of Christian 
service. We have sold fiction to some evangelical 
markets, and are now eyeing the secular markets. 

Out of these eight years has come not very much 
good writing nor even fair, by desirable measures, 
but at least what we hope is a certain clear-headed- 
ness, the ability to criticize our own work, and a de- 
termination not to sell ourselves down the river. By 
this we mean two things. First, you will understand 
that we are not being immodest when we say that 
we could sell stuff to this and that Sunday school 
paper or denominational monthly. We know how 
to say all the things they want us to say—almost 
always at the sacrifice of convincing characters, a 
realistic plot, and our own integrity. And this does 
not deny the ministry of these publications. 

On the other hand, we could work a few more 
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hours and sell to the secular pulps. Or, we could 
spend weeks on one story with a salable theme, mail 
it to the slicks and at least be in the running. To 
put it strongly, we can sacrifice art, or we can sacri- 
fice a potent Christian message. 

There are two other alternatives, of course. One 
is to obey the rules of religious publications, and 
write to the best of our ability in spite of them. All 
of our sales have been on this basis. But it is like 
binding one’s feet, and we want to grow. The other 
alternative is to head for the secular publishing 
houses in hope of some day presenting them with 
a story so admirable that it will sell in spite of a 
message which points unmincingly to Christ. 

Other problems come to mind, in view of this. In 
order to write a “truthful” story of any kind, one 
must often break the rules of “formula” writing. 
You do not find Salinger stories in Good House- 
keeping. And as difficult as it usually is to invade 
the slicks, it is even harder to find acceptance in 
the literary market where we encounter the kind of 
writing Coote refers to. What a peculiar, nebulous 
thing, then, this calling is . . . to create a vehicle 
for God’s truth which will be artistically acceptable 
to the most critical mind. In other words, to write 
literature. It is almost visionary to think in these 
terms. Not even the most promising young author 
can say, “God has called me to write material on a 
level with Hemingway.” And when someone asks— 
and rightly so—“Where are such Christian novel- 
ists?” even the most confident don’t jump up and 
say, “Here I am!” They don’t know. They only 
know that they must write something, and that they 
have a conscience about how they do it. 

Then wouldn’t it help considerably if there were 
just one Christian publication which, instead of 
printing no fiction because of the dearth, would 
open its pages to any kind of fiction, with charac- 
ters of any age or background, accepted purely on 
the basis of being a worthy story with a Christian 
emphasis? 
Providence, R. I. 


[During the past five years, we have published two fiction 
articles in His. Numerous other stories have come to us but 
have been rejected. Fiction is not excluded from His, but 
our standards (Biblical and literary) tend to exclude. How- 
ever, Readers Nelson and others qualified in this field are 
invited to submit manuscripts.—Ed.] 





SHIRLEY and Rupy NELSON 


PIONEER RECRUITING 
IF any of your readers have never experienced the 





working of God in miraculous and spectacular ways, 
I urge them to go to Pioneer Camp as a counsellor. 
Last summer I| went to Ontario Pioneer Boys Camp 
and found out that the fantastic stories I had been 
hearing from former counsellors were true. I dis- 
covered that approximately 90 per cent of all the 
boys and girls who come to Pioneer Camps become 
Christians while there—what’s more I found that I 
had the joy of being used by God in some of these 
conversions. 

Pioneer Camps offer the very best in waterfront 
sports, sailing, camp craft and rugged one- to eight- 
day canoe trips. The amazing thing about the Pio- 
neer program is that Jesus Christ is at the center 
of it — evangelism and camping, each conducted 
with equal blessing from the Holy Spirit. It doesn’t 
take long for campers to see the difference in the 
counsellors, who are all Christians, and in the daily 
program which is begun and ended with Bible read- 
ing and prayer. 

The counsellor plays a leading role in the Pioneer 
program. Everyone sleeps in tents, and there are 
only four or five campers to each counsellor, mak- 
ing the relationship between counsellor and camper 
most intimate. Counsellors are required to spend 
almost all their time with their campers — twenty- 
four hours a day with one half-day off per week. 
Actually it is not really a burden, and the directors 
find that often they almost have to push the counsel- 
lors out of camp to get them to leave their campers 
long enough to take the required half-day. 

A counsellor becomes so involved in the lives of 
his campers that he loses himself, and their prob- 
lems and joys become equally his. The counsellor 
is driven frantically and wonderfully to the Lord 
in prayer for his campers. Too, there develops an 
amazing prayer and sharing fellowship among the 
counsellors and staff. One fast becomes a glutton 
for God’s blessings, and they really come in showers 
on “Say-So” night, the final campfire before the 
closing of each two-week session. That night the 
campers give testimonies about the Lord’s salvation 
in their lives. This is always the highlight of the 
whole camp period. The campers admit they can 
forget “Blue Moon Day,” regattas, Algonquin canoe 
trips, but they can’t forget the Lord Jesus and the 
“Say-So.” 

To those who are hungry to know more of the 
reality of the Lord and to grow in Him, to those 
who want to see their lives used to the utmost dur- 
ing their summer vacation, I suggest that you in- 
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quire about being a counsellor at a Pioneer Camp 
in Canada. The need is always great and they 
never have enough counsellors. If you should be- 
come convinced that the Lord would have you go, 
don’t be led to sin by Satan’s claims of lack of time, 
inexperience, lack of money, etc. I went through all 
those temptations. The Lord will provide for every- 
thing. I know—I left North Carolina with less than 
$2.00 in my pocket, but He provided for everything 
that took me to Port Sydney, Ontario and back. He 
will do the same for you. 
Fort Benning, Ga. BenNETT Myers 
[Readers interested in Christian service as Pioneer Camp 
counsellors are urged to write, giving information about 
themselves and their qualifications, to one of the following 
addresses: Ontario Camp, 30 St. Mary St., Toronto 5; 
Manitoba Camp, Box 156, Winnipeg, Man.; Ranch Camp, 
402 MacLean Block, Calgary, Alta.; Pacific Camp, 4319 W. 
9th Ave., Vancouver, B.C.—Ed.] 


GRADUATE SUMMER SERVICE 
Miss Mary Jane Tenny, 726 Scranton Avenue, Alli- 


ance, Ohio writes about another area of summer 
service mainly for graduates: teaching in daily va- 
cation Bible schools in the Lake of Bays region of 
Canada. This is in the vicinity of Campus in the 
Woods and is an outgrowth of the evangelistic out- 
reach of previous C/w sessions. “Anyone may 
teach,” writes Miss Tenny, “who knows the Lord 
Jesus Christ and wants to share Him with children.” 


A Beach Mission will be held July 15-30 (peak 
of the tourist season) at Dwight Public Beach, Ont. 
This is sponsored by C.S.S.M. 


Each graduate who participates pays his or her 
own way: approximately $10 per week, plus a share 
of the general cost of D.V.B.S. supplies. 


If you are interested, please write to Miss Tenny 
at the address given above—Ed. 


OVERSEAS APPRECIATION 


I just want to include this note along with my re- 
newal to say how much we enjoy His Magazine. 
Many of the articles you have printed have been the 
most sensible, down to earth treatises upon these sub- 
jects that I have heard or read. 


Camiri, Bolivia W. ALAN BuTTON 


Berore I CAME to Taiwan four years ago a friend 
gave me a subscription to His Magazine. Of the 
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various publications which come from month to 
month I have received the greatest help from His. 


Nantou, Taiwan 





When the November, 1956 issue came I turned to 


an article as I was eating breakfast alone. It was 
“My First Years as a Christian” by James Ashwin. 
Somehow I would like the author to know of the 
blessings which the Holy Spirit brought to my heart 
through the reading of his testimony. How needy 


I was, and that morning I knew it, and the Lord 
was there. So I praise Him and ask His blessing 
upon all who have a part in the publication of His. 
NAME WITHHELD 


I aM A YOUNG Indian Christian who dedicated his 
life for the service of the Lord. After finishing my 
matriculation I joined a seminary and underwent 
a Bible course for four years. During my stay in 
the seminary I was very much blessed by the read- 
ing of His Magazine. Now I am in Indore working 
for the Lord among the students along with prepar- 
ing myself for a B.A. degree. 


I would like very much to continue the reading 
of His regularly. But unfortunately I am not in a 
position to subscribe for the same. Therefore, I 
would like to ask you if there is any possibility for 
me to get His free so that I may continue to get the 
benefit and blessings out of it. Please do so only 
if you can manage it without taking unnecessary 
troubles. 


Indore, M.P., India NAME WITHHELD 


[A special fund exists for sending gift subscriptions of Hts 
to missionaries, national Christians in missionary countries 
and libraries. Contributions are gladly accepted.—Ed.] 
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MISSION 
FIELDS 
TODAY 


The brief (127 pages) survey of contemporary mis- 
sionary work by A. J. Dain, selected as the study book 
in preparation for the Fifth International Student Mis- 
sionary Convention, December 27-31, 1957. Separate 
24-page Study Guide—both for $1 (postpaid if cash 
accompanies order) from INTER-VARSITY PRESS, 1519 
North Astor, Chicago 10; or 30 St. Mary St., Toronto 5. 





EDITORIAL 

(Continued from inside back cover) 
for God? It must have been rather recent, for it 
certainly wasn’t in the thinking of those five brave 
men sixteen months ago as they landed beside the 
Curaray River in Ecuador. 

Adoniram Judson, in the filthy Burmese jail, and 
his wife, Ann .. . Allen Gardiner, starving to death 
in Patagonia . . . Karl Pfander, stoned by Moslems 
. . . John and Betty Stam, beheaded by the com- 
munists in China. 

These men and women found no Proper Respect. 
Nor did they seek it. They sought only to please 
the One who sent them to preach the gospel. 

Where would the Church in Europe and the West 
be if the Apostle Paul had insisted upon Proper 
Respect wherever he went, especially if, upon not 
receiving it, he had returned to Jerusalem? 

And of course my mind suddenly centered upon 
One who “came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” Proper Respect? A cross for the Lord 
of Glory? 

And how can we escape His words: “Blessed are 
ye, when men shall revile you . . . whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” 

My question was answered. Rev. John Blank was 
wrong if Jesus Christ was right. And history seemed 
to be on the side of Jesus Christ. 

It has always been the humble self-effacing men 
of God who have established the Church in new 
lands, in hostile environments. To insist upon Proper 
Respect would have been to violate the very life and 
teachings of the One they came to present. 

Unfortunately during the last 70 years we have 
become accustomed to Proper Respect—not because 
we are ambassadors of the King of kings, but be- 
cause we are white citizens of Great Britain or the 
United States. 

But suddenly the prestige is going down the drain 
and Proper Respect is being denied—not simply to 
non-whites, but to whites as well. 

Is the answer to bring home the non-white mis- 
sionaries and let them take churches here where 
they'll receive Proper Respect? In a few more 
months will it become mission policy to bring back 
the white missionaries who do not receive Proper 
Respect ? 

How often God the Father must have been tempted 
to destroy this world when He saw how we treated 


His Son. 
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But He didn’t destroy us. And He didn’t call His 
Son home. He left Him to die. 

And is there any other solution for the present 
problem than death—death of the white and non- 
white missionaries to all desire for Proper Respect, 
death to all seeking of advantage because they come 
from a Big World Power, death to national and 
racial pride. 

“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” END 


MOTHERS OR MISSIONARIES? 


ccna in this issue is an article, “Bringing 
Up Children in a Foreign Environment,” written by 
a couple who have evidently successfully done this 
for several years in Indonesia. 

One of the most perplexing questions confronting 
mission societies—and missionaries—is what to do 
with children. Not heathen children, but mission- 
aries’ children. 

There are almost as many policies as there are 
boards. One society requires that children be given 
up by parents to be educated in America when they 
achieve the age of six—or as soon thereafter as the 
parents are on furlough in the United States. An- 
other society gives the parents a choice between 
sending the children back to America or educating 
them on the field. Still another provides boarding 
schools on the field to which children must be sent. 

This week I talked with a missionary who ex- 
pects to spend the next three or four years in the 
United States. Up to this time his wife has been 
educating their three boys in the home, using the 
Calvert Course. 

“But it is impossible for her to take them through 
high school,” he explained, “and there are really 
no high schools they could attend out there. So they 
must come home to the United States to study. And 
the way we look at it, these will be perhaps the most 
critical years in our sons’ lives. They need us now 
more than ever. So we’re interrupting our mission- 
ary service. The school year isn’t such a problem— 
there are good Christian boarding schools here in 
the United States. But it’s that long summer vaca- 
tion. We have relatives who would be glad to take 
them, but they’re really not keen Christians. 

“Maybe we’re wrong, but we believe God doesn’t 
want us to preach to others and see our own children 
become castaways.” 
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Now this is certainly a matter for personal deci- 
sion, before the Lord and in the light of His Word. 
Many missionaries, in obedience to what they felt 
was God’s will, have sent their children home and 
the children have grown up to serve the Lord with 
fruitful lives, often returning to the field as mission- 
aries themselves. 

But this is surely one factor—even though it is 
subordinate to other more important ones—which 
should be considered in choosing a mission board. 

It is always difficult to project oneself into the 
future—to the day when there may be several chil- 
dren of school age to plan for. But a married couple, 
or two people contemplating marriage and the for- 
eign field, should certainly consider this possibility. 

The necessity for such forethought was impressed 
upon the writer when a splendid couple recently 
resigned from their society over this very question. 
They resigned for one reason only: they were not 
prepared to give up their children (to all practical 
purposes—they would of course see them every five 
or six years on furlough) when their children at- 
tained the age of six. 

Perhaps a more basic question is what the mission 
society expects of a missionary’s wife. Is her func- 
tion to serve as wife and mother, of course standing 
with her husband and bearing her wifely share of 
the missionary work (illustrated in the article pre- 
viously mentioned) ? Or is her status that of a mis- 
sionary with full responsibility for the work, which 
will require her to give up her children? 

These are serious questions, questions which 
should not be answered apart from Biblical princi- 
ples. That certain missions “have always done it 
that way” is no sufficient answer for the Christian 
if God’s Word teaches otherwise. 

And we should be primarily concerned with the 
Bible’s teaching in principles, rather than with il- 
lustrations which may have been God’s exceptions 
to His rule, for His particular purposes. 

Even today there will be exceptions. But when 
exceptions are substituted for a Biblical rule — if 
such a rule exists—we are potentially in trouble. 

(Some illustrations frequently used are Moses, 
Samuel, Daniel. Yet these do not seem to apply even 
as illustrations since the children were taken away 
from their parents for some particular training God 
wanted them to have—not to free their mothers to 
teach or preach. In the case of Samuel, his mother 
Hannah raised other children in her own home after 
he was placed in Eli’s care.) 
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The other evening I was discussing this whole 
problem with a Christian friend who serves on a 
medical school faculty. He suggested the possibility 
that when mission policies were orginally set 60 or 
70 years ago, most missionary countries were death 
traps for children. So there may have been a health 
reason at that time for sending children home. But 
advances in public health and in the prevention and 
treatment of disease, together with excellent mission 
hospitals in most areas, seem to have changed that 
situation. 

Of course we must face the fact that in some areas 
of the world education will be inferior—or at least 
different—from education in Canada or the United 
States. 

Yet even this problem is subject to the perspective 
of God’s eternal principles. 

Such a perspective was provided by friends who 
were going to the interior of Japan as missionaries. 
They would live in a small village, isolated from 
other Westerners. 

“But where will you send your children to 
school?” | asked. 

“To the local Japanese school. It will be a good 
school.” 

“Won’t they learn everything in Japanese? 

“Of course. We'll teach them English too, at 
home.” 

“But won’t they have some problems later—when 
college comes?” 

“Maybe God doesn’t want them to go to college. 
—TI don’t mean that we’re ruling that out, but it 
seems to be a common attitude among American 
Christians that God has promised the very best edu- 
cation for our children, come what may. We don’t 
believe He has. We believe that we, as their parents, 
should seek His kingdom and righteousness first, 
and if we do, God will take care of our children’s 
schooling.” 

Before leaving the subject, we might suggest 
another, perhaps more basic, question that might 
reasonably be asked by a couple prior to their ap- 
pointment: What is the mission society’s attitude 
toward their having children? Is there any limit 
placed on the number of children, whether that limit 
is expressed or just “commonly understood?” 

To find the answers to such questions—and many 
others—before being accepted is right and beneficial 
not only for the prospective missionary, but also for 
the mission society itself. END 
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ONLY GOD IS GOOD 


= SUMMER I read the biography of an outstand- 
ing Christian (not an American), no longer living. 

Shortly thereafter I discovered that a man with 
whom I was speaking had known this Christian 
leader. 

“Tell me,” I asked, “whether I was wrong in my 
impression that spiritual power left the man in his 
later life. Not that the book said so, for it didn’t. 
But I just had a vague sort of impression that every- 
thing wasn’t told.” 

“It wasn’t,” was the man’s reply. “And Blank had 
no business leaving out some of the things he knew, 
thus giving a wrong impression.” 

There is a tendency among Christians to omit any- 
thing unspiritual or anything that would detract 
from greatness from the biography of a Christian 
leader. Have you ever read in a Christian biography 
that the great man had a temper which he could only 
with difficulty —or the Spirit’s power — control? 
Have you ever read of a time when the man was on 
the verge of a breakdown? Along with his wonder- 
ful answers to prayer are there any indications of 
prayer unanswered? 

We seem to forget those aspects of character and 
life which were the product of the old nature and 
stress only those related to the new. 

In so doing we are following the communist pat- 
tern of rewriting history for their own ends, and of 
Roman Catholic dogma when they elevate a person 
to sainthood. 

We are certainly not following the Biblical pat- 
tern (see “David’s Great Sin” in this issue). The 
Bible is explicit about great men’s failings. And 
when we see that “Elijah—or David, or Peter—was 
a man subject to like passions as we are,” we are 
more likely to believe that God who worked in them 
can work in us. 

Of course I do not mean that we should rake over 
dead coals in writing biography. But biography is 
dishonest if it leaves us with wrong impressions 
—and thereby fails to give us the serious warnings 
which might otherwise be God’s means of our own 
deliverance. 

“Only God is good,’ said Jesus Christ. And the 
shortcomings of spiritual giants serve to establish 
this truth. 

No man ever lived who was not many different 
men in the course of his life. Temptation strikes in 
different ways at different times, there are problems 
in success which were not faced in being abased, 
varying associates in the work and home mean ex- 
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ternal strength or weakness. 
Yet we categorize men—living as well as dead— 


‘and act as if there were no possibility of change. 


We hear of a man’s spiritual awakening and we im- 
mediately discount it: “Oh, I know him. He'll never 
change.” Or, on the other hand, we hear of some 
opinion or action of a spiritual giant and automati- 
cally accept it as correct without using the level of 
the Scriptures to test it. 

How we need God’s light on the character and ac- 
tions of men. And God’s patience, His love, His 
willingness to “restore such an one.” And how we 
need honesty, even at the expense of what men may 
think of us, in our relations with one another. 

But it is not merely men who change; times also 
change. The world (both in its good and in its bad 
sense) changes. And we must be ready to hear God’s 
fresh voice today through His Word rather than 
automatically to follow a course of action decided by 
godly men 50 or 100 years ago. 

It is a common Christian virtue to accept without 
question policies which have been laid down by the 
giants of another generation. To change policy 
seems to carry the implication that those men of God 
were wrong. The result is that policies and prac- 
tices which may have been correct in 1890 continue 
to be followed in the latter half of the twentieth 
century. 

On the other hand we must at least face the pos- 
sibility that even in their own day these giants were 
wrong in some of their decisions. If so, to con- 
tinue in the courses they set is to drift farther 
and farther from the will of God. 

(Of course I am not speaking of doctrinal mat- 
ters and principles clearly stated in the Bible.) 

It is always easier to follow the cut-and-dried 
than to re-appraise situations with Bible and daily 
paper (or its equivalent) in hand. But is it not 
questionable whether God ever gives a permanent 
direction to an individual or a church or a mission 
society apart from His Word and His Spirit? 

No man can be substituted for the Spirit of God. 
That a spiritual giant established a certain way of 
doing things does not mean that it is correct. Even 


the actions of spiritual giants are subject to the 


veto of the Word and the Spirit. 

The article by John Stott (“Usurping the Glory 
of God”) reminds us of our gravest danger: that we 
shall look to good men, spiritual men, Christian 
leaders for the final word rather than to God Him- 
self. END 
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What is the significance of “but” in v. 3? Have I learned to bring a diffi- 
cult situation to God and commit it to Him in such confidence that I can 


go to sleep without fear? (3) Think over the meaning of wv. 3-8 of “shield,” 


‘ 7 6 ’ 


and “blessing,” in relation to your 
own life. For v. 8 see Psalm 37:39, 40; Titus 2:11; Acts 4:12. 


‘glory,” “lifter of my head,” “salvation, 


SATURDAY, MAY 4 

PSALM 4 (1) This psalm probably belongs with Psa. 3 in time. It is an 
evening prayer (v. 8). David’s “glory” (v. 2) was the kingship God had 
given him. Absalom’s promises (II Sam. 15:4) had aggravated the people’s 
discontent (vv. 2b, 6a). (2) In wv. 2-6 what warnings does David give to 
the people? (In v. 4 he urges them to consider that God is involved and 
rebellion against God’s king means rebellion against Him.) (3) In hard 
times do I experience the joy and peace of vv. 7, 8? On what does this 


depend (v. 5)? Compare Hebrews 13:15, 16. 


SUNDAY, MAY 5 

PSALM 5 (1) At what time of day is this prayer made? What evidence does 
this psalm give of the personal relationship that existed between David and 
God? 


makes request for his deliverance and his enemies’ destruction? (3) In 


(2) On what grounds (vv. 4-8) does David’s confidence rest as he 


v. 3 “look up” should be translated “keep watch.” Do I expect answers to 
my prayers enough to watch for them? (4) The “foolish” (v. 5) are “the 
arrogant,” and in v. 6 “leasing” is “lies,” “bloody” is “bloodthirsty.” As I 
examine my life, are there any of the qualities in vv. 5, 6—arrogance, lying, 
hatred, deceit? (5) With wv. 9, 10 cp. Gal. 6:7, 8. (6) According to this 
psalm what men have cause to rejoice (vv. 11, 12)? If joy doesn’t char- 


acterize my life, what is the reason? 


MONDAY, MAY 6 

PSALM 6 (1) Note indications in wv. 1-3 that this psalm was written in a 
time of severe illness the cause and duration of which David was uncertain. 
As in Job’s case there were apparently those who accused him of imaginary 
sins. (2) On what in God’s character did David base his plea for help? 
Cp. v. 4; Lam. 3:22; Mic. 7:18; II Cor. 1:3; Eph. 2:4. (3) David speaks 
of death in O.T. language (v. 5). Through Christ came the certain knowl- 
edge of resurrection. See I Cor. 15:19-22. (4) Note the change of tone 


between vv. 7 and 8. How often do I experience the certainty of v. 9? Is 
it possible only in time of great trouble? 
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(2) Imagine the significance to Abram of his encounter with Melchizedek 
(14:17-19) at the moment of success. What did it teach him of God and 
his relationship to Him? See Heb. 7:1ff for spiritual significance of Mel- 
chizedek. (3) What effect did the divine encounter have on Abram’s con- 
tact with the king of Sodom (14:22, 23)? What is my attitude toward 


material things? 


FRIDAY, MAY 24 


(1) Abram, established in the land of promise, had been 
awaiting the fulfillment of the promise for many years. What had Abram 


GENESIS 15 


to learn from this new revelation (vv. 2-4)? What was his response? (2) 
Characterize his faith (vv. 2, 3, 6)? Define true faith as exemplified here. 
Cp. Romans 4:16-22. 


SATURDAY, MAY 25 


GENESIS 16 (1) What basic error in Sarai’s and Abram’s attitude led to 
sin? What was the sin? (2) Even in the case of a believer’s sin there are 
consequences, though he himself may be forgiven. What are they here? 
(The descendants of Ishmael are the Arabs of today.) (3) God’s will must 
be done in God's. way, not through schemes based on human reasoning. Are 


you depending on your own wisdom in your witness, your future? 


SUNDAY, MAY 26 

GENESIS 17 (1) How many years was Abram’s faith tested? Cp. 12:4 (first 
promise of a son) and 17:1. Years seem long in our human impatience! 
(2) The name God uses (v. 1) is “El Shaddai,” the “all-sufficient One.” 
What bearing does this new revelation of God’s character have on Abra- 
ham’s situation? (3) What are the terms and conditions of the covenant? 
What is the role of circumcision? In general what gives religious sym- 
bolism its value? See Romans 2:25-29; Philippians 3:3. 


MONDAY, MAY 27 

GENESIS 18 (1) Sarah must now learn the lesson already taught Abraham. 
What does her attitude reveal of her concept of God? Have I really learned 
v. 14a in experience for material and spiritual needs? Can I cite specific 
examples? (2) Note God’s testimony to Abraham’s character (v. 19). What 
is the responsibility of the head of the home before God? (3) What does 
Abraham’s intercessory prayer (vv. 23-33) reveal of his relationship to 
God? What do I experience of power in prayer? 
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SATURDAY, MAY II 

GENESIS 1:1-25 (1) Who is the central personality in this passage? List 
all that you learn about Him and His attributes. Contemplate His great- 
ness as revealed in creation (Cp. Psalm 19:1-6). The account is not scien- 
tific but theological, revealing in simple, universal language God the Author 
of this Book and “Beginner” of all things. (2) Note the strength of the 
verbs used in connection with each creative act. This is not the self-develop- 
ment of powers inherent in matter—there is every evidence of the will and 
direction of God. Worship Him today for all that He is, apart from any- 


thing that He has done for you. 


SUNDAY, MAY 12 

GENESIS 1:26-2:3 (1) What is distinctive about the creation of man? How 
does he differ from the rest of creation and what is his relation to it? (2) 
What does the “sanctification” of the seventh day imply as to its future 
purpose (cp. Leviticus 23:3). “Sanctify” means to “set apart” for God. 
This already gives a clue as to God’s higher moral purpose for man. A 
possible rendering: “And God rested on the seventh day from all His work 
which He had made and God commanded (man) to bless and worship on 


the seventh day, and ordered (him) to sanctify it.” 


MONDAY, MAY 13 

GENESIS 2:4-24 (1) “These are the generations of” is a formula introducing 
nine sections of the book, each of which centers around the life of an im- 
portant character. (2) How did God provide for Adam’s needs in every 
area of his life (physical, occupational, aesthetic, etc.)? Do I trust God 
in every department of life? (3) To what basic test was Adam subjected 


in the prohibition concerning the tree (vv. 15-17)? God asks of me faith- 


fulness to Himself expressed in constant submission and obedience. Cp. I 


John 5:3. 


TUESDAY, MAY 14 

GENESIS 3 (1) Analyze Satan’s approach to Eve to tempt her. (At no time 
does he directly suggest disobedience but leads her to believe the forbidden 
act is desirable.) What predisposition and false step finally led her to sin? 
Am I constantly on guard against the influence of Satan on my own reason- 
ing? Cp. James 1:13-15. (2) What do we learn of the nature of sin, its 


results and God’s attitude to it? (3) What prophetic solution to the prob- 
lem of sin is already hinted in v. 15? 


4 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 15 

GENESIS 4:1-5:5 (1) Show the development of sin in this chapter and its 
effects. (2) Note the contrast in the character of the two brothers. Cp. 
Heb. 11:4; I John 3:12. What characterized their respective attitudes 
toward God, and how could this have influenced their choice of offerings? 
What bearing does our daily heart attitude have on our worship of God? 
See John 4:24. (3) God warned Cain of impending sin—what attitude 
drove him on? Without true repentance for sin there can come no deliv- 


erance from God. 


THURSDAY, MAY 16 

GENESIS 5:6-6:8 (1) Note the contrast between Enoch’s life and that of 
his contemporaries. Meditate on the significance of the testimony that he 
“walked with God.” What does it mean? Remember that he had all the 
responsibilities of a home, a family (this is said of him after the birth of 
Methuselah), and an active member of his society. See Heb. 11:5, 6. How 
is faith the basis of such a life? Do I really “walk with God,” not merely 
“before men,” at school and at home? (2) In contrast to this “walk of 
faith” list the characteristics of sinful man. What motives direct his deci- 
sions? (3) How did God judge sin, and what does this reveal of His char- 
acter? How well am I resisting the pressure to conform to sinful standards 


on campus? Enoch faced tougher tests! 


FRIDAY, MAY 17 

GENESIS 6:9-7:24 (1) List the characteristics of Noah as a man of faith. 
Cp. Heb. 11:7. Imagine yourself in a similar situation: an unbelievable 
judgment, an incredible task involving years of untold effort with certain 
ridicule. Note his response to God’s directives (v. 22; 7:5; 9:16). His 
acts, words and obedience were a living sermon and warning to his con- 
temporaries. Do my acts and words both bear witness to the Lord? (2) 
This project took 100 years to complete. Meditate on the emphasis God 
puts on faithfulness. Cp. Numbers 12:1-8. 


SATURDAY, MAY 18 

GENESIS 8 (1) How is this story a manifestation of how Noah found “grace” 
in the eyes of God (6:8)? Cp. 7:5, 16b; 8:1, 15, 16; 9:1. God’s provision 
is complete in every detail. Do I trust God in the practical details of life? 
(2) What is Noah’s response to this unmerited favor from God (8:20-22) ? 
For what evidence of grace should I thank God today? 








Dow IT was, tucked away in the report of a 
missionary society’s proceedings, 

“Lest it be thought that the Society had refused 
to send non-Caucasian missionaries on account of 
racial discrimination, Rev. John Blank, a missionary 
from Anywhere, pointed out the reason non-white 
missionaries did not continue serving in Anywhere. 
Neither the white nor non-white missionaries had 
objected. The colonial situation caused the Any- 
where people to deny proper respect to those of 
their own race from other countries, a condition 
which greatly handicapped the non-white mission- 
aries and impaired them in their work.” 

A phrase stood out as I read the report. It was 
“Proper Respect.” 

What is Proper Respect for a foreign missionary ? 
I considered the matter. 

The day before I read this report I had tried to 
explain, in answer to my children’s question, why 
his African friends had buried David Livingstone’s 
heart in Africa instead of shipping it out with his 
body to England. 

Now that action seemed to be Proper Respect— 
more proper than the reception Livingstone had re- 
ceived 35 years earlier when he first went to Africa. 

But when, I wondered, had Proper Respect be- 
come a pre-requisite for a missionary to do a job 

(Continued on page 34, column 1) 
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e A recent series of weekly workshops for NCF 
groups in Newark (N. J.), with graduate sponsors 
participating, enabled them to be of increased help 
to student groups. Topics: Basic needs of our stu- 
dent groups; How to know God’s guidance; World 
missions and the nursing student; counselling in 
dating, courtship, marriage; The nurse and the 
problem of pain and suffering. 


e The IVCF group at Lafayette College recently de- 
cided to give a copy of this year’s budget to each mem- 
ber with the request that he prayerfully consider what 
he wishes to pledge. They feel this is in keeping with 
1 Corinthians 16:2 and will increase their giving. It also 
will help them to give consistently toward the estab- 
lishment of indigenous student work overseas through 
IFES. 


e The Northern Illinois College 1vcF group held 
a winter weekend conference planned, programmed 
and led by the students themselves. Theme: “The 
Reality of Jesus Christ.” Bible study discussions 
were held on the main theme as related to Jesus 
Christ the Word of God, Discipline in the Christian 
life, and Witnessing. Two girls met Jesus Christ and 
others testified to spiritual refreshment according to 
staff member Jean Gross. 


e A Bible correspondence course is being offered by 
Wayne Christian Fellowship (Wayne State U., Detroit) 
through the student paper in an attempt to reach this 
commuter campus with God's truth. 


e A graduate Christian discussion group at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology meets three 
times a week for prayer and once a week when all 
interested graduate students are invited. At the 
weekly meeting, capable Christian men are invited 
in from industry, churches, colleges and ivcF staff 


return postage guaranteed 


to speak on subjects such as “Knowing God,” “The 
Meaning of Faith,” “What People Thought of 
Christ,” “The Cost of Being a Christian.” From 
fifteen to thirty attend these meetings. 


A winter ski retreat for new members of Mich. 
Christian Fellowship was held Jan. 29-Feb. 1. Some stu- 
dents who became Christians at the John Stott lecture 
series attended. 


Loomis Prep School (Windsor, Conn.) has 
opened its doors to Inter-Varsity staff to have dis- 
cussion groups and to speak in chapel service. The 
response of the students, the faculty and the school 
chaplain has been excellent, according to staff mem- 
ber David Mesler. 


On February 21, Rochester (Minn.) nurses met at 
the home of missionaries on furlough from Bolivia for 
a pot-luck supper. Purpose: a gathering of the small 
groups—two or three—who pray regularly for nurse 
alumnae on the mission field, and a discussion of how 
these groups might be most effective. Letters from mis- 
sionaries and slides, followed by prayer, rounded out 
the evening. 


IVCF-NCF graduates held a weekend confer- 
ence at Lake Canandaigua (N.Y.) March 15-17. 
Rev. Donald H. MacLennan (Hamilton, Ont.) spoke, 
with regional secretary Keith Hunt and staff mem- 
ber Dorothy Farmer present. 


HIS PLACEMENT 


Nurses for missionary service in Egypt and Ethi- 
opia. Write His Placement, M-157. 

LisprariAN for Christian college in Northeastern 
U.S. Write giving qual., His Placement, M-257. 
Teacuers for Christian day schools in Eastern U.S. 
all grades and subjects (incl. H.S.) Write His Place- 
ment, M-357. 





